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Refugees: End of Flight, see page. 22 
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The congregation of Prospect Street ac 
Presbyterian Church, Trenton, New one 
rr dh '% , pay Jersey, dedicated the Hanzsche Memo- ote 
Sf Fo TT ASS : rial Window on January 13, 1957. Dr. fift 
ee el 1 eN vasa J William Thomson Hanzsche was minis- sa 
q ter of Prospect Street Church from Oc- 
tober 22, 1922, to June 21, 1954. He 
was President of the Board of Directors re 
of PresByTeRIAN Lire, from 1947 to 
1954. The window is made of English Ste 
hand-blown antique glass in various wel 
shades of blue, red, green, gold, and sil- twe 
ver. The design was suggested by Mr. tant 
George L. Payne, and the window was T 
produced in the studios of J]. Wippell & app 
Co., Exeter, England. og 





The New Covenant 


“And when the hour came, he sat at a table, and the 


apostles with him. And he said to them, ‘I have earnestly Tre 
desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer; for ; ef 
I tell you I shall not eat it until it is fulfilled in the king- BYT 
dom of God.’ And he took a cup, and when he had given state 
thanks he said, “Take this, and divide it among yourselves; ne 
for I tell you that from now on I shall not drink of the ind 
fruit of the vine until the kingdom of God comes.’ And olog 
he took bread, and when he had given thanks he broke it cruc 
and gave it to them, saying, “This is my body which is and 
given for you. Do this in remembrance of me.’ And like- 7 
wise the cup after supper, saying, “This cup which is a 
poured out for you is the new covenant in my blood.’ ” of t 
Luke 22: 14-20. prot 

tans 

tiles, 

' ' : enen 
',.. the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience, I 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control; vane 
against such there is no law.” pish 


Galatians 5: 22-23. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
‘My Marriage and My Faith’ 


«Hurrah for Jessie and hurrah for Steve, 
too [P.L., February 16, 1957]. Several 
of ovr young friends have entered into 
mixe1 marriages lately, and in every 
case, the Church of Rome has obtained 
a covert. I fail to see why it has to be 
one-sided. So I’m glad to learn of one 
coming our way. If marriage be a fifty- 


fftv proposition, why can't there be 
m > 

—JaMEs D. LANDSDOWNE 

Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 

«... I particularly liked the article 

“My Marriage and My Faith” by 


Stephen Panko, in which he expressed so 
well many of the basic differences be- 
tween the Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant approach to God. 

This and other articles which [have 
appeared in PResBYTERIAN Lire] serve 
'o give Protestants a better understand- 

their wonderful heritage and 

make us thankful that we have 

ven such a heritage to uphold. 
—Caru M. MILNER 


West Orange, New Jersey 


‘Communism and the 


| Churches: 


Trouble over Trips’ 


«I read in the news section of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire for February 2 the 
statement of a leading Australian clergy- 
men that contacts between Western 
ckrgymen and the churches of China 
and Russia are “high treason in an ide- 
ological war.” I believe he makes the 
crucial mistake of letting the ideological 
and political antagonisms override the 
tie of brotherhood in Christ. 

Am I wrong in thinking that a com- 
parable situation existed in the first days 
of the church . . . [when, over the 
protest of some of the Jewish Chris- 
tians,] Paul took the Gospel to the Gen- 
tiles, the ideological and __ political 
memies of the Jews? 

I believe this comparison has rele- 
vance, but since I am not an accom- 
lished Bible student, I could be 


wrong]. —CHARLES CRAWFORD 
Saratoga, California 


Presbyterians in Ireland’ 





. Many and sincere thanks for 
linette T. Harrington’s articles on Pres- 
wterians in Ireland [P.L., January 19, 
1957] 

I never understood . . . the cause of 
he “troubles” over there, and now Miss 
larrington’s articles have thoroughly 
“plained the situation]. One of my 
tandmothers came from Kirkhills, Ire- 


> walt tnd. All Presbyterians of Scotch-Irish 
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descent will read these articles with 
much appreciation. 


—ARTHUR G. MILLER 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


« I'm a Scotch-Irish woman who visits 
in Belfast very often . . . Miss Har- 
rington’s articles on Presbyterians in 
Ireland are wonderful—really a true pic- 
ture of that beautiful land. Am sending 
the articles to my cousins in Doagh, 
County Antrim, North Ireland. 


—ViIoLeT A. BARLOW 
Des Moines, lowa 


Articles on Prayer 


« ... The [series] on “Prayer and Per- 
sonal Religion” by John Coburn prom- 
ises to be very helpful—we have just 
begun a Guild of Intercessors, and I 
am sure this series will sharpen our 
understanding of the power of prayer. 


—Mnrs. R. M. Hutt 
Wall Lake, Iowa 


The Clearing House 


The First Presbyterian Church of 
DuBois, Pennsylvania, offers an Austin 
pipe organ with blower, wind chest, and 
all except the ornamental pipes to any 
Presbyterian church willing to remove 
it. This is a two-manual organ with 
seventeen stops. Correspond immedi- 
ately with the president of the trustees, 
Mr. Harold T. Grayer, The Courier- 
Express Building, DuBois, Pennsylvania. 


The Masonic Lodge of Randolph, 
Vermont, is renovating a former church 
for use as its temple and wishes to dis- 
pose of the church bell. For details cor- 
respond with Mr. John N. Murray, 
Superintendent of Schools, Randolph, 
Vermont. 


The Walterville, Oregon, Presbyte- 
rian Church can pay a nominal sum 
for eighteen or twenty used choir robes. 
Correspond with Mrs. Ralph Cline, 
Walterville P.O., Oregon. 


Old Greenwich Presbyterian Church 
(R.D., Stewartsville, New Jersey) offers 
two hundred copies of The Hymnal, 
published in 1895 and revised in 1911, 
with the supplement of 1917. Write to 
Miss Dorothy G. Hamlen, church secre- 
tary. 





To be considered for publication, 
letters must be signed. Preference 
will be given to brief communica- 
tions. They should be addressed to: 
The Sounding Board, PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
délphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

















You can’t get elsewhere 


Pay YOU Dividends 


ger mp sete 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 





Pe en a ee ae ae ae aa 


You get many “extras” when you buy 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES. 

You get liberal cash returns regularly, 
as well as important income tax savings; 
and valuable “extra” dividends in con- 
fidence in the future because of the 
safety of your money, the guaranteed 
income for life, the feeling of independ- — 
ence and security, which a PREsBY- | 
TERIAN ANNUITY can give you. % 

But the greatest “dividend” comes 7 
from the feeling that while you are us- = 
ing your money to such practical bene- 
fit to yourself, it is at the same time 
helping most effectively to proclaim the 
Gospel everywhere, now and in the = 
future. % 

Thousands of Presbyterians like your- 
self are today enjoying these benefits, 
and living longer, happier lives, with 
freedom from investment worries, 
through their participation in this an- 
nuity plan. 


PSL 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% de rt 
ing upon age, for any amount from $1 Pp. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on orton 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


7. = legal fees—no medical examination—no age 


@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 





MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


Pome Se TEN, apnwerreee 


156 Fifth Ay Ne N 





1 om interested in Presbyterian Annuities. 
Please tell me whet percent income | would 
receive, my date of birth being. 

month dey year 

At present | am most interested in 
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D Beerd of Ciwtenos Education 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details 
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MEDITATION by Arnold H. Lowe 
The Thankful Heart 


But thanks be to God, who gives us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
(I Corinthians 15:57) 


n Tus kind of life, beset by hin- 
drances and snarled by confusion, 

bedeviled by national passions and per- 
sonal tragedies, how can a man be 
thankful? Perhaps before we give the 
answer we had better be soul-certain 
what gratitude is. It is always a per- 
sonal experience. It is born of some- 
thing which happens to us. It is cradled 
in something which touches our lives, 
fashions our joys, and at the last brings 
us to the bursting point when we can 
no longer be silent; even though there 
are no words, our thoughts take wing 
and we look to God. 

It is never easy, if it is ever possible, 
to be grateful for things which we our- 
selves have not seen, lived, and expe- 
rienced. When a young man, fresh out 
of school, gives thanks for suffering and 
pain, we have misgivings. Even after 
long years of living we find it difficult to 
be grateful for suffering, whether it was 
written on our souls by the red hand of 
war or whether it was stenciled on our 
hearts by the inscrutable ways of life. 
Suffering can turn our world upside 
down. It can place upon the soul harsh 
disciplines. There is something unrea- 
sonable about all this, and neither 
piousness nor piety can make it reason- 
able. When we are in the deep valley of 
suffering, it is not reasonable to be 
asked to feel the joy of the morning in 
the deep of the night. No, gratitude 
does not always come easy. 

It is not found in the shallowness of 
words. It is not a philosophical tenet. It 
is not a theological doctrine. It is some- 
thing we have felt and feel. It is the up- 
welling mood of the Psalmist when he 
sings, “His mercy endureth forever” 
(KJV). It is the triumph song of Paul 
when he says, “Thanks be to God, who 
gives us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” It is something which 
comes out of the crucible of a man’s 
heart. It is often born in the soul’s per- 
plexity. Often it is cradled in agony. 
Many times it is dipped in tears. No, we 
have to live a long time before we can 
speak of the “sweet uses of adversity.” 

Of course, gratitude is born in more 
fertile soil. There are the things of yes- 
terday. How beautifully the mercy of 
God is revealed in that. Sometimes it is 











good to go back to the beginnings, 
though they seem like phantoms of 
past. There are things that will 
easily perish. There are the thong 
memories which linger in our thoug 
a mother’s prayer, a father’s adj 
tion, stern warnings and understang 
smiles, swift punishment and _ wif 
forgiveness, unforgettable talks arow 
a table, more friendship than discipline 
a little house with that mystic som Elw 
thing we call “home.” Yes, there ahristi 









things for which to be thankful—smis re 
things from which comes hon Ecc 
strong things from which springs integiipry of 





rity, sweet things from which comijemin: 
faith in everlasting truth. mith 

There is no living without faith, @orld 
that not something for which to ghD. 
grateful? Faith has been with us thegmt Prir 
many years. To be sure, there have beqgpas V 
times when it grew dim, but even tha 
it was with us. It has meant everything 
In time of darkness, it was a lamp ulggphy 4 
our feet. In time of sorrow, it became@fft 
song in the night. In moments of fail 
it gave a lift to our hearts. At times 
has kept us from despair. Often it haglen C 
saved us from disillusionment. It higeok f 
made us do hard things we did not wail 
to do. It has helped us stand up ton 
of whom we were afraid. It has madet 
patient with people whom we did m 























want to like. It is a simple faith—restk@ ~ 
at times, inquisitive, often marked i” 
discontent, and always searching an F 
for the mind of Christ and for the wil@] © 
Géd in our lives. ' 


Through a whole lifetime, some of ' 
have had the good fortune to speak@ ~ 
this faith in Christ. We are grateful i 
that. It has been a wonderful experien “ 
to speak of him in our homes, to sped 
of him to our friends. Because of thi . 
some of us have seen lives changed 
hopes kindled, and faith reborn. 

And now that we are no long oS 
young, now that we have seen mu - h 
and lived much, now that we have seé M 
God in our days many times, we ¢ 2 . 
thanks. It has not always been splendi i 
on the mountaintops. It has not alwa) 
been radiance at the break of dag”? 
There were times when we lost him @ 
then found him again, when we tumé 
from him and then rushed toward hi Seer 
with penitent thoughts. But at last the | 
comes an inner peace even in a W0 
full of storm and thunder, and so we 
grateful, and say, “Thanks be to 
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HOP TALK 






Elwyn A. Smith 






Elwyn A. Smith, author of “The 
bristian God Is Different,” page 15, 
ws recently been appointed Professor 
ones Ecclesiastical History and the His- 
s intedpry of Doctrine at Western Theological 
om™eminary. A Presbyterian minister, Dr. 

nith has had wide experience in the 


aith, Mord of the campus. After taking his 
to Mab.D. at Harvard, he studied theology 
1s thet Princeton Theological Seminary. He 





























ve hemas Westminster Foundation director 
en thar the Washington, D.C., area during 
rythingvorld War II, and lectured in philos- 
1p niphy at George Washington University. 
cameggtor to his new appointment he was 
failungeean of the Theological Seminary at the 
times M@uiversity of Dubuque. He is author of 
1 it halen Called Him Master, a widely-used 
It hagook for young people in the Faith and 
ot wage Curriculum. 
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William N. Wysham 


‘Our Mission to the Moslem Heart- 
id” was written by William N. Wy- 
m, who spent eighteen years as a 
isionary in Iran. Since his return in 
638, he has kept in intimate touch with 
Moslem world as a member of the 
tar East Committee of the National 
wuncil of Churches. For seven years 
. Wysham has been Secretary of Lit- 
ature and Publications of the Board 
Foreign Missions. This month he be- 
work on a new job with the Board 
Secretary for Interchurch Services, a 
ition which is expected to correlate 
tional services of the Board in its 
Cod tions with churches overseas. 
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PRAYER AND PERSONAL RELIGION—IV 


THE HOUSE 


As soon as we have laid the foundations by prayi 


any people fail to realize that there is something 
M more to the life of prayer than saying one’s prayers. 
Indeed, some individuals do not advance beyond 
the stage of memorizing prayers as they once memorized 
“Now I lay me down to sleep.” As a result, they all too 
often get discouraged when they merely say their prayers— 
perhaps the same ones for years. In their boredom with a 
dull routine they think that there is nothing more, and so 
give up even this slight stab at prayer. Of course, prayers 
should continue to be said, for adoration, thanksgiving, 
confession, intercession, and petition are the foundation 
stones of prayer (see previous installments, P.L., February 
16 and March 2). 

There is, however, a most exciting new house to be 
built on top of the foundation. The house that is constructed 
by prayer is your soul. This soul is the total response of 
your whole personality to God, that which is completely 
“you” in relation to God. This discussion then is about the 
general structure and design you can expect your house 
to take as you advance beyond “saying your prayers.” 

There are three stories in the house that prayer builds. 
We shall discuss them one at a time, although in practice 
it is impossible to separate them so sharply—indeed some- 
times you cannot separate them at all. The prayers now to 
be described are different and yet they merge so closely 
that it is difficult to determine where one leaves off and 
the other begins. The three kinds of prayer are these: 

Prayers that are thought 

Prayers that are felt 

Prayers that are willed 
We shall look now at each in turn, remembering that all 
are involved in greater or less degree in every prayer. You 
cannot think a prayer, for example, without feeling some- 
thing because you have willed it. 


Prayers that you think 

To think a prayer is to use your mind and direct it to- 
ward God. It is to use your intelligence consciously in 
God's presence. This is sometimes called meditation. As 
vocal prayer is saying your prayers, so meditation is think- 
ing your prayers. This is to make the fullest possible use of 
your intellect to understand some part of the truth of God. 
To worship God fully with your mind is the purpose of 
prayers that you think. 

There is nothing mysterious or difficult about such pray- 
ers. If you have ever thought about God at all, you have, 
in a sense, meditated about him. What is he like? Why did 
he begin the world? How can a loving God permit such 


i) 


evil to triumph in this world? If you have ever had sa 
thoughts as these, you have meditated. 

Thinking your prayers deliberately, then, is to proces 
directly to wrestle with the problem of understanding God 
actions as intelligently as possible. It is to recognize th 
as a man thinks, so he is, and to attempt to “think Cod; 
thoughts after him.” This means a concentration ab 
some aspect of God, or his activity, until you come 
comprehend it and then to appropriate it for yourself 
applying it to your life. 

You may, for example, in meditating upon the tnt 
that God is Power, think through the act of creation as 
continuing, sustaining act on his part; relate this to th 
problem of atomic power, where the secret of energy itsd 
is unlocked; consider how God’s power can be used 
men to support creation or to destroy it; and end by 
solving to use what power you are given for God's creati 
purposes. 

Or, you may meditate upon the loveliness of God 
in the beauty of a sunset, with the changing colors forming 
a canopy over the sky, sheltering and protecting you, am 
know yourself to rest under the cover of his wing. Or, yo 
can watch the rain sink into the parched earth and thial 
of how this is like God’s love poured on us. This ist 
think a prayer. 

Meditations may be made on anything from the heaves 
above, to fathom their mystery, to the sparrow who fal 
to the ground, still within God’s loving care. When yo 
use your mind to consider God, his relationship to the we 
of nature and the life of men, you are thinking praye 
Whatever subjects, therefore, help you to perceive, apply 
and inwardly digest the reasons for the actions of God: 
to be welcomed and fed upon. They will not by any meat 
be the same for everyone. A reliable guide is for yout 
respond in whatever way God seems to be leading you, am 
to meditate upon any truth that seems to apply to you. 

It is no accident, of course, that most people who tak 
meditation seriously are drawn inevitably to the Bible. Sine 
God has shown himself most fully in the history of t 
Jews over the centuries, and particularly in the life of om 
Jesus of Nazareth, it is natural that the subjects for mo 
meditation should come from the Bible. Here is the recom 
of what God did with his people and in his Son. As 
stay close to the Bible, we stay close to the source of Chr 
tian thought and life. 

If you have ever read any Bible story, tried to figure 0 
what it means, and then applied it to yourself, you have! 
a general way, already meditated. Countless boys, for 
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Live 


by John B. Coburn 


THAT PRAYER BUILDS 


regularly, we are ready to make full use of our intellect, emotions, and will in responding to God 


ample, have read the story of David and Goliath, identified 
themselves with David, and perhaps been inspired by him 
to act courageously when faced with a bully at school. If 
they could relate their courage to God who inspires them, 
as he inspired David, they would, of course, make an even 
better meditation. 

Our purpose, then, is to be more definite than we usually 
are in such casual meditations, and to proceed with a 
system of thinking prayers based on Biblical scenes. The 
most intimate and personal relationship with God is made 
possible only by intelligent meditation; indeed, it marks 
the greatest step forward in the life of prayer. Let us 
examine a method for devotional use of the Bible that will 
enable us intelligently to approach the inner truths of a 
Biblical scene so that we may appropriate them for our- 
selves. These are three suggested steps: 

1. To picture an episode or scene from the Bible as 
vividly as possible is the important first step. Use your 
intellect and all your senses so that the scene becomes 
alive and intimate and personal. Picture yourself as present, 
either as observer or as participant. All the five senses 
should be employed: hear the shouts, smell the flowers, 
touch the rough stones, taste the blade of grass, see the 
joyful or angry faces of those who hear Jesus. When his 
disciples listen to him, you listen; when they speak, you 
speak. Then imagine that you are relating the incident 
many years later to people who never had known Jesus. 

2. The second step is to ponder the scene. Bring your 
mind to bear as strongly as possible on the scene. What 
does it mean? What do you think about it? What do you 
think God is trying to do here? What is he trying to say 
to you? 

It helps sometimes to dwell imaginatively on what hap- 
pened in the lives of the characters before the scene unfolds. 
For instance, what was Peter like before he met Jesus? How 
did he as a fisherman spend his free time? What was he 
thinking of as he was washing his nets on the day he first 
saw Jesus? 

3. The final step is to promise. A meditation is not com- 
pleted until it has resulted in some action, Indeed prayer 
is not finally prayer until some act is made. Thus the result 
of pondering can be pinned down and made concrete. If 
prayer does not result in action, and does nothing more 
than stimulate the mind and excite the emotions, it is not 
only useless but dangerous. The final step, therefore, is to 
promise to do something. It should, if possible, always be 
simple, definite, and practical, and the sooner done the 

r. 
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To illustrate: While pondering, you become aware of 
your responsibility to carry Christ into the lives of others. 
You might pray like this: “God, I promise to invite this one 
person into my life today ...to try to discover and meet 
what another's deepest needs are ...to put away this one 
sin . . . to try to come to know one person better this day . . . 
to help anyone I know who is afraid . . . to write this lonely 
person a letter.” 

In any Biblical scene there are inexhaustible riches for 
those who will conscientiously try to think their prayers 
by these three steps: to picture, to ponder, to promise. This 
is particularly true as you view the scene on the hill of 
Calvary and think of what God has done through Christ 
on the Cross there. There are many systems of meditation 
that have been developed, and you should always follow 
whatever system leads you most readily into natural con- 
versation with God. What has been described here is 
simply one easy system that has been of help to many 


people. 


Prayers that you feel 

To feel prayers is to involve your emotions in your re- 
lationship to God. When you think about God in any way, 
your emotions are naturally involved. As you remember 
God’s good gifts, you like them and rejoice. You are 
ashamed of your failures and tell him you are sorry. You 
thank him for his help and tell him of your love. Fervor of 
spirit, depth of feeling, and the longings of your heart are 
part of the flesh and blood of your prayer life. 

You are meant to have your emotions aroused, and the 
warmth of your feeling expressed, as part of your response 
to God. You are to use your emotions in your prayers just as 
you use your mind. These are the prayers that bring color 
and richness, breadth and length, height and depth to your 
relationship with God. They also bring power, because 
emotions, as a driving force in life, are usually even more 
powerful than intellects. 

As you think of God, therefore, and dwell upon any 
aspect of his truth in himself or his actions, let your feelings 
follow quite naturally and express themselves as they will. 
Let the power brought by emotional drives now be added 
to your brains as you respond more fully to God. 

If your thinking has led you, for example, to dwell on 
the loveliness of Christ, let yourself go and speak thus 
with him: “O Jesus, who art the Beloved of thy Father 
and the Beloved of my soul, I long for thee and thy good- 
ness. I lift my heart to thee. I would love thee with the 
perfect love thou hast for me. (Continued on pate 33) 
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Moslem girl ponders meaning of Good Samaritan poster. Despite Islam’s recent resentment toward West, Christian missionar 
work has been relatively unimpaired, and its prestige remains high. New church will have 480 missionaries in Moslem lank 


ur Mission to 
lhe Moslem Heartland 


The new United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
if constituted, will have the major share 
of Christian work in the Middle East 


by Wutum N. Wysnam 
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The new United Presbyterian Chur 
in the U.S.A., if voting now in progres 
approves the projected union, will have 
major responsibility for meeting the 
world’s greatest challenge to the Chris 
tian gospel—the religion of Islam. The 
overseas mission of both the existing 
churches—the United Presbyteria 
Church of North America and the Pret 
byterian Church in the U.S.A.—has long 
emphasized work in Moslem lands. The 
new church, if constituted, will have# 
paramount interest in Moslem work, fi 
more than any pther single demonine 
tion in the world and approximating a 
cooperating Protestant churches takes 
together. 

The work of the two existing 
churches, if combined, will stretch in4 
great are through the Moslem heat 
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land, beginning with Ethiopia and in- 
duding the Sudan, Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, Iraq, Iran, and West Pakistan, 
with a combined population of 113,- 
531,000. Islam was born in Arabia but 
matured in Iraq, Iran, Syria, and Egypt, 
and their ancient cultures made it a ma- 
jor religion. Through the centuries Is- 
lam has extended beyond its heartland 
but the nerve centers of its two great 
branches—Sunni and Shiah Islam—are 
till found there. Today Egypt, Syria, 
lrag, and Pakistan are overwhelming], 
Moslem; so also is North Sudan, and 
lam is spreading in animistic South 
Sudan and into Ethiopia which is 50 per 
cent Christian, 25 per cent animist, and 
3 per cent Moslem. Lebanon, also, is 
wily approximately 50 per cent Chris- 
tan. It is unquestionably true that as 
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ETHIOPIA 


SAUDI ARABIA 


AFGHANISTAN 


ield of Service of United Presbyterian Church of N America 


goes this Moslem heartland, so goes the 
Moslem world. 

The work in Moslem lands of a new 
United Presbyterian Church will in- 
clude at least 480 American personnel 
(as of the end of 1956). It will be re- 
lated to large indigenous evangelical 
churches in Egypt and West Pakistan, 
where both the U.S.A. U.P. 
churches have long maintained mis- 
sions, and to smaller independent syn- 
ods in Lebanon-Syria and Iran. In Ethi- 
opia, the Sudan, and Iraq, it will have 
missions which are still in the pioneer 
stage. The varied work will include 
many schools for boys and girls, a num- 
ber of strong Christian hospitals, stu- 
dent work, service centers in urban and 
rural areas, wide-reaching audio-visuals, 


and 


literature, and literacy programs, Thus 


< ‘ a... of Service of Presbyterian Church in the US.A 
a... Fields of Service 





the new United Presbyterian Church 
will be in a strategic position for a 
Christian impact on all of life in the 
area. 

Much of this formidable task can be 
undertaken in 
with other mission agencies from the 
United States and Europe. The work in 
Iraq is an example. Here the 
church will be a partner, along with the 
Reformed Church in America, the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S., and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, in 
the United Mission in Iraq. The pend- 
ing merger of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed and the Congregational Chris- 
tian Church will the latter's 
resources into the United Mission, The 
Congregational Christian Church will 


increasing cooperation 


new 


bring 


also be working closely with the new 
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Our Mission to 
the Moslem Heartland 


United Presbyterian Church in Syria 
and Lebanon and will bring to the mer- 
ger with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church its historic mission in Turkey. 
The Reformed Church in America 
maintains a strong mission in Arabia, 
the motherland of Islam, and will work 
closely with the new United Presbyte- 
rian Church in the Sudan. Thus, of all 
the nations in the original Moslem coun- 
tries, only Jordan will lack missions of 
the Reformed family of churches. Af- 
ghanistan, on the edge of this heartland, 
has never opened its gates to any per- 
manent Christian mission, but for dec- 
ades missionaries in Iran and Pakistan 
have waited on the threshold for that 
day to come. 

Apart from these, missionary effort in 
the Moslem heartland is, on the whole, 
fragmented and poorly manned. The 
Church of England maintains devoted 
missionaries in two or three countries; 
there are a number of small groups rep- 
resenting other societies of Great Brit- 
ain and the Continent. Pentecostal and 
non-cooperating missions are present in 
all this area, but not in large numbers, 
except in South Sudan. The total of all 
missionaries in the area representing the 
other cooperating church bodies of 
Europe and America does not much 
exceed 500, as over against 480 repre- 
senting the new United Presbyterian 
Church alone. 


Far-reaching implications 

This overwhelming preponderance of 
responsibility for work among Moslems 
centered in one sending church has the 
most far-reaching implications. The 
new United Presbyterian Church will 
be the leader in a mission to the strong- 
est and hitherto most impervious non- 
Christian religion in the world. If Mos- 
lems are to be won to Christ in great 
numbers, this United Church must pio- 
neer in finding the way. If strong indig- 
enous churches with an evangelistic 
passion develop there, this church must 
be their chief partner in ecumenical 
mission. Perhaps no church in history 
has been confronted with so difficult a 
task and so weighty a responsibility in 
its world mission. 

But unparalleled responsibility will 
be matched by unsurpassed opportu- 
nity. The new United Presbyterian 
Church will possess the resources to 
make a statesmanlike approach to the 
Moslem problem and to perfect a uni- 
fied strategy which no church has as yet 
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been strong enough to undertake. Too 
often efforts to win Moslems have been 
half-hearted and sporadic. Too often 
missionary recruits have been ill-pre- 
pared for the world’s most difficult task. 
The new United Church can develop a 
training program for those going to 
Moslem areas which will set a standard 
for all other sending bodies. In the past, 
the mission to Moslems of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U.S.A. has not 
caught the imagination of church mem- 
bers at home. The force and funds pro- 
vided have been inadequate in contrast 
to those provided for more open areas 
of evangelism. With the extensive work 
and the 313 missionaries assigned to 
Moslem areas (of a total missionary 
force of 327) which the present United 
Presbyterian Church will bring into the 
union, the great concentration of work 
in the Moslem heartland is certain to be 
emphasized and increasingly supported 
by the new United Church. 

With its preponderent interest in this 
area, the new United Church will also 
have the opportunity for a new relation- 
ship to the ancient Eastern churches. 
For thirteen centuries, the Ethiopian, 
the Coptic, the Greek Orthodox, the 
Jacobite, the Nestorian, and the Arme- 
nian churches have fought a gallant 
rearguard action against Moslem incur- 
sion. Some of these are fraternizing 
more and more with Western churches 
at the World Council level, but there is 
as yet misunderstanding and little co- 
operation with evangelicals and mis- 
sionaries at the local level. The new 
United Church, in touch with all of 
these Eastern churches as will be no 
other communion in the world, must 
take the lead into a fresh era of friend- 
ship and cooperation. Its goal must be 
to kindle a passion to win Moslems to 
Christ, through which alone the varied 
Christian elements in this area can be 
welded into one. 

A wide-open opportunity to evange- 
lize Moslems may be closer than anyone 
realizes today. There are unmistakable 
signs that there are wide cracks in 
Islam’s surface that seems so impreg- 
nable and indeed resurgent. All Mos- 
lem lands are changing rapidly. Old 
customs and sanctions are disappear- 
ing. The seventh-century Islamic law is 
thoroughly inadequate for the limited 
monarchies and the republics replacing 
autocracy in the area. The personality 
and teachings of Mohammed no longer 
satisfy numerous thinking men and 
women in touch with world events and 
ideas. Reports of thousands of secret be- 
lievers in Christ come from several of 


















these lands. When the harsh grip of Ip 
lam is broken and true freedom of 4 
ligion obtains, the mission to Mosle 
may face opportunities greater than 
Christian Church has ever known. 












new United Presbyterian Church mig 
well serve as the very spearhead of M 
lem evangelization. 












The long-term solution 

Finally, the combined spiritual m 
sources represented by the new United 
Presbyterian Church, if achieved, cap 
provide a major portion of the Christiap 
good-will essential to the solution of the 
Middle East problem, John Foster 
Dulles has bounded this area by “Liby 
on the west and Pakistan on the east 
Turkey in the north and the Arabian 
Peninsula on the south. Abyssinia 
(Ethiopia) and the Sudan also will k 
included.” This is almost the exagt 
counterpart of the Moslem heartland i 
which the new United Presbyteria 
Church and its closely cooperating s 
ter churches will have paramount moml 
and spiritual responsibility comparabk 
























to the political responsibility of the 
United States in its new Middle Eat 
policy. ‘ 

That policy can never succeed alone 
The ills of the Middle East go f& 
deeper than disputes over boundaries 
and waterways, even deeper than the 
pathetic plight of refugees and the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Nowhere else it 
the world, perhaps, is naked selfishnes 
or venemous hatred more rampant. Po 
litical solutions cannot cure this mori 
sickness. The “eye-for-an-eye” level d 
ethics, above which Islam and secula 
Israel cannot rise, offers no remed). 
Only Christian love in action can moti- 
vate the forgiveness and the spirit d 
brotherhood which are basic to a stable 
Middle East. Only men and womet 
with Christian idealism, such as Charles 
Malik of Lebanon, can lead the Middke 
East into an era of peace and progres. 
For more than a century the missions 
the two churches now voting on uniot 
have patiently laid these moral and 
spiritual foundations in key Middle 
East lands. Through all the recent pe 
litical turmoil and resentment toward 
the West, their work has been relativeh 
unimpaired and its prestige has & 
mained high. Who can doubt that Gol 
is calling these two churches in a time 
of crisis to unite so that they can joi 
forces in a demonstration of love até 
service in the Middle East which ma) 
well be the determining factor in th 
future of that area so vital to the peat 
of the world? 
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Livestock auction provides income for Vail-Westside Parish. Farmers spent $3,200 for 40 calves, raised them with their 
own cattle. The churches netted $2,209 on these animals. Also sold at the auction was $1,090 in hogs, corn, and oats. 







THE VANISHING FARMER 


With rural churches closing at the rate of a thousand a year, those 


remaining are left with bigger responsibilities and smaller resources 


“That our fields and barns, crops and 
flocks, souls, bodies, minds, strength, 
time, and all that we call ‘ours’ may be 
ued as a sacred trust for which a good 
accounting must be given unto thee, the 
Giver of all, 

“We beseech thee to help us, God.” 

Thus in a Harvest Litany, Presbyte- 
tian farmers in the Middle West re- 
cently asked guidance of Almighty God. 
But no one travels far in the agricultural 
states without seeing, many times, the 
melancholy spectacle of an abandoned 
church, with broken windows, peeling 
paint, and grounds overgrown with 
weeds and brush. On thousands of 
uare miles of the most productive soil 
o® earth, the Christian church is in 
touble. Country churches have been 
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by James W. HOFFMAN 


closing at the rate of a thousand a year, 
for a number of years. And the greatest 
loss has come in the region where agri- 
cultural output is highest, the fertile 
plains of the Midwest. 

Causes are complex, but foremost 
among them is the mechanization of 
farming. Between 1940 and 1955—as an 
advertisement in Business Week put it 
—almost two million American farmers 
“disappeared without a trace.” Their 
place has been taken by machinery: 
Tractors save two billion man-hours a 
year; a mechanical picker does the work 
of forty men; combines cut labor 85 
per cent. 

From the national and international 
standpoint, this development must be 
pronounced good. Even after the two 


million farmers had quietly dropped out 
of sight, we still produced 40 per cent 
more crops and fed seventeen million 
more people from the same farm land. 
But so big a change, coming so rapidly, 
has disturbed the balance in the lives of 
many farming families. 

Iowa is a case in point. There are 
10,000 fewer farms in Iowa now than 
there were only ten years ago. Since 
1900, an average of 30,000 Iowans have 
emigrated every year. Sixty per cent of 
the state’s counties lose population 
every year—fifty-six of them have fewer 
residents now than they did in 1900. 
The small overall gain in Iowa popula- 
tion is concentrated largely in a handful 
of medium-sized cities. Iowa is “the 
heart of the heartland.” It is the most 
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abundant food-producing area of its 
size in the world—even its growing man- 
ufacturing industry is mainly related to 
supplying farm needs or processing 
farm products. 

With 85,000 members, the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. is the third largest 
Protestant group in Iowa; the Method- 
ist and Lutheran churches are larger. 
Presbyterians increased 20 per cent be- 
tween 1940 and 1950; but this growth, 
like that of the state, was in urban 
areas. Like fellow-churchmen else- 
where, Iowa Presbyterians need more 
city and suburban churches—two a year 
for the next five years, according to 
Synod Executive Henry Schneider. “But 
in the country and small towns,” 
Schneider says, “the picture’s very dif- 
ferent. Dozens of once self-supporting 
churches now need mission aid.” 

The trouble is that emigrating farm 
families don’t empty the land systemat- 
ically, a township at a time; if they did, 
an abandoned church building would 
be a fiscal loss but not a human tragedy. 
But the rural population gradually thins 
out everywhere, leaving fractional con- 
gregations. 

The remaining church families face 
two major problems: maintaining a 
larger church property than they need 
or can afford, and retaining the quan- 
tity and quality of their services to their 
own people and to the community. 
Usually the first sector of church life to 
suffer is the work for young people, be- 
cause this work makes heavy demands 
on the diminishing roll of adults. As a 
result, not only are Presbyterian youths 
leaving the land—those who stay on the 
land are leaving the church in far 
greater proportion than their contem- 
poraries in urban areas. 

Despite all this, 70 per cent of the 
Presbyterian churches in Iowa are rural 
or small-town churches. The 336 Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. congregations are 
mostly 200-member churches. How 
many of these little churches—necessary 
to their communities, precious to their 
people—will succeed in riding out the 
tidal wave of economic change remains 
to be seen. Certainly many of them will 
need help. 

One kind of help now forthcoming is a 
better ministry. It would be claiming 
too much to say that gone are the days 
when young pastors took a rural church 
as a steppingstone to “better things.” 
But those days are waning. The trend 
is for a young man to elect the rural 
ministry as his life’s career, and train 
himself specifically for it. 

Many of the vounger Presbyterian 


pastors in rural churches throughout the 
Midwest learned to be country minis- 
ters at Dubuque Theological Seminary, 
in Eastern Iowa. There, in addition to 
standard education in religion and 
churchmanship, the seminarians study 
animal husbandry, farm operation, crop 
production, soil management, and rural 
sociology. For these technical courses in 
agriculture, students are sent to Iowa 
State College, in the center of the state, 
which includes one of the finest schools 
of agriculture in the world. The pioneer 
in this unique development in theo- 
logical education was Dr. Calvin 
Schnucker, head of the Department of 
Rural Church at Dubuque. 

Not all seminarians working toward 
country pastorates are rural men them- 
selves. Dubuque has successful alumni 
from such un-rustic places as Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Milwaukee. One grad- 
uate, now doing well in an Iowa village 
church, grew up in London, England; 
during his first class session at Iowa 
State he confided to a seatmate, 
“Y'know, I never knew before where 
pork comes from.” 

The doughty wife of an elder in one 
of the rural churches recently answered 
an Easterner’s question about “the farm 
problem” in these words: “There’s noth- 
ing wrong with farming in Iowa that a 
little rain wouldn’t cure.” However true 
or false this may be of the mature 
farmer, the problems of a young man 
starting out to farm aren’t that simple. 
Unless he inherits his farm—or a fortune 
—ownership is virtually dependent on 
extensive credit. What with land prices, 
and the outlay for machinery, livestock, 
feed, and fertilizer, a young farmer of 
1957 would be lucky to stake his claim 
for only $50,000. For this reason, the 
old three-rung agricultural ladder— 
farmhand to tenant to owner—has 
stretched until the rungs are too far 
apart for most men to reach from one to 
the next. 

Of course this and other farm prob- 
lems will not be solved overnight, or 
even over a single generation. But Pres- 
byterians are making their contribution. 
Through a land and job placement sys- 
tem developed at Dubuque Seminary, 
churches are helping their people to 
stay on the land and backing young 
men who aspire to be farmers. The pro- 
gram is only a few years old, and still 
has plenty of room to grow in the great 
Midwest. If it succeeds, it will help to 
insure that tomorrow's men of the soil 
will realize, in the special Christian 
sense, that “the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness thereof.” 
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Regular meeting of church land tenuy 
purchased in behalf of a family in CG» 
Left to right, Earl Marten, Roy Ganfield, 


IOWA 


By helping its families hold 


ground against the forces of 


HALF-HOUR’sS drive from Dw 
A buque Theological Seminary, 

Iowa, is the town of Cascade 
Here a small Presbyterian church ha 
become a demonstration of a technique 
developed at the seminary for the reji- 
venation of town and country churches 

The people of the Community Pres 
byterian Church are the remnant of the 
Protestant population of Cascade. Fifty 
years ago their forebears comprise 
four congregations: Episcopal, Baptist 
Methodist, and Presbyterian. 

The rise of corporation farming gob 
bled up many family farms. Other fam 
ilies sold their land because theit 
children were not interested in farming 
The rocketing cost of farm equipment 
and supplies thwarted other young pe 
ple who wanted to farm. For sever 
generations Protestant families have 
been abandoning Northeast Iowa, ® 
that today the region is predominantly 
Roman Catholic. 

The people of Community Presbyte 
rian Church feel that they are some 
thing of a surviving outpost, and three 
years ago it looked as if the congregr 
tion, with only seventy-six members, 
might not long endure. The supply p® 
tor, a seminary student from Dubuqt, 
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committee meets on farm about to be 
cade Community Presbyterian Church. 
Bert Aitchison, pastor Ivan Rundus. 


OUTPOST 


their jand, a church gains 


decline, adds new members 


asked one of his teachers, Dr. Calvin 
Schnucker, to visit the congregation. 
Together they counted the neighboring 
churches that had been boarded up in 
recent years. If Protestantism were to 
retain a representation in the area, 
something had to be done to encourage 
Protestant families to remain on the 
land. 

With guidance from the seminary, 
Elder Bert Aitchison organized a land 
and job placement committee. Its assign- 
ment was to keep tabs on all farms put 
up for sale or rent, to find farmers in 
distant areas interested in buying or 
renting land, and to locate financial 
backing tor young men wishing to enter 
laming as a career, 

Since its inception the committee has 
ven that all farms that changed hands 
mained with church-affiliated fam- 
ilies, brought in tenant farmers from 
distant communities, brought three ref- 
gee farmers from Europe, and pur- 
chased an additional farm at auction. 
Membership of the church has risen 


fom seventy-six to one hundred, and 


the people are working with a fresh vi- 
tulity, confident that their church will 
be there for the future generations of 
Cascade. 
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Supply pastor Ivan Rundus, 29, catches an hour with his wife, Agnes, and young- 
sters, Vencil, 8, and Katharin, 5. Mr. Rundus divides his time between Cascade’s 
Community Presbyterian Church and his studies at Dubuque Theological Seminary. 


Refugees from Communist Germany, Hardy Von Klausbruch and Ralf Fenzlaf 
studied agriculture in Europe, were brought to Iowa by Cascade elder, Bert Aitchison. 


™ 


Dubuque Seminary is idea-factory for improving rural ministry. Calvin Schnucker 
(standing) is pioneer of movement to make country pastorate a lifelong career. 
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HE village of Vail, Iowa, a signal 
Tee on the Greyhound route 
tween Des Moines and Omaha, hy 
a population of just under a thousand 
Vail people might be excused if the 
lived in a melancholy dream of faded 
glory, for thirty years ago their tow 
was a prairie metropolis with two move 
houses and two banks on its bustling 
Fifty men of Vail Presbyterian Church farm Lord’s forty-two acres of corn. business street. 
Land is rented by trustees, work is donated, and the acres yield $1,400 net to church. But the Depression humbled Vail 


There are still shops, and even a lund 


counter across the highway from th 
! grain elevator, but the banks and the 
aters have passed into history. 


But the families of Vail don’t live in 


in the past; their civic pride is in th 
present tense. Vail is a good town now, 


and will be a better town tomorrow. 

The people are proud of their sturdy, 

Vail churchmen lay pavement in front of the manse for which they donated labor. spacious homes; of their lively church 
. life; of the four DP families they reared 

to maturity as Americans. About half of 

the churchgoing people of Vail ar 

Presbyterians. The other half—except 

for a forty-member Episcopalian cor 

gregation—are Roman Catholics. From 

the Protestant point of view this isa 

satisfying state of affairs; fifty years agp 

Vail was almost wholly Catholic, and 

trainmen approaching the station called 

out the town’s nickname—Little Ireland 

The Presbyterian church of Vail 

shares a joint parish with the church a 

nearby Westside. The Reverend Frank 

Mease lives in the manse at Vail, but 

serves both churches, helping the con 

gregations pool their strengths in joint 

This is the house that beef built, the manse occupied by pastor Frank Mease family nights, an annual Lenten study 
and his family. Cattle auction and men’s labor reduced cost to $16,500. course, a combined chapter of Presby 
ry terian Men, and other activities where 


eae = =~ * two congregations are better than one. 
: ed : Vail-Westside Presbyterians have one 
foot in Iowa, the other in the church 
universal. They study the Faith and 
Life Curriculum. They sponsored three 
of the four DP families who came # 
Vail, and last harvest time Elder Marvin 
Rehbein took a plane to New York t 
pick up the second Greek refugee child 
he has adopted. Mr. and Mrs. Rehbeis 
had a daughter of their own before they 
adopted the refugee boy and girl. Os 
the Iowa side, the Vail congregation 1 
cently began building toward a $20,000 
fund to provide loans to members need- 
ing, say, a new tractor, or a college edv- 
cation. 
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THE CHRISTIAN GOD 
RENT 


IS DIFFE) 





“When we present the Biblical message, we do not outline a 


system of ideas. We rather tell a story.” This is the theme of a 


book by Floyd V. Filson titled “Jesus Christ, the Risen Lord” 


by Elwyn Smith 


“When we present the Biblical message, we do not outline a system of ideas. 
We rather tell a story, a story of God's special dealings with men to judge and 


save them. . 


. . If we ever forget that our task is to tell a history and show 


where each Biblical figure and each later Christian fits into that history, we have 
not only abandoned the Biblical framework of the gospel, but we have also 
abandoned a vital essential of that gospel. We cannot substitute for this history 
a philosophical formulation of Christianity, or offer in its place an outline of 
spiritual and moral principles, without losing the very nature of the Christian 


message.” 


RECENT poll of Americans re- 
A vealed that only the tinest frac- 
tion of our fellow-citizens dare 
answer “no” to the question: “Do you 
believe in God?” 

What about this God of the Ameri- 
can majority? What sort of being is he? 
An answer that most of us have heard 
at one time or another runs like this: 
“Why—God is all that is good. In fact, 
he is The Good itself—isn’t he? Isn’t 
that what religion is?” For people who 
say this, God is an idea. 

“The Biblical writers would be ut- 
terly unable to understand this point 
of view,” states Dr. Floyd V. Filson in 
Jesus Christ, the Risen Lord (Abingdon, 
$4.00). “For them God was a fact; in- 
deed, he was the central fact of all life 
and history. The whole story made 
sense to them only because they could 
trace . . . the presence and working of 
God. . . . They spoke as committed be- 
lievers. Any presentation of Biblical 
content that breathes a neutral or de- 
tached air is a radical distortion of their 
message.” 
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In a book of moderate length, Dr. 
Filson has gathered the harvest of a 
lifetime of study and teaching the New 
Testament at McCormick Theological 
Seminary in Chicago. He understands 
well that the Bible is not an easy book 
to understand and deals sensitively with 
the problems of thoughtful and serious 
Bible readers. 

Everyone who reads the Bible brings 
to it his own way of reacting to what 
it says. It is all important to come to 
the Bible with a delicate adjustment of 
understanding that evokes not our pre- 
formed notions of its meaning but its 
very own meaning. 

The New Testament is open to read- 
ers who occupy the point of view 
from which it was written. The authors 
saw hope in events that had once con- 
fused the disciples because these writ- 
ers were gripped by one controlling 
conviction: “The New Testament was 
written in the light of the resurrection 
fact. To all of its writers, Jesus is the 
central figure of history and they under- 
stand and interpret his career in the 


light of his Resurrection. . . . It is for 
them the one rock-bottom fact upon 
which the solid structure of Christian 
faith and life is built... .” 

The authors of the Bible were deeply 
concerned with what went on around 
them and told about events with a high 
degree of reliability; not, however, be- 
cause they were devoted to the study 
of fact for its own sake, but because 
God had done his very own work before 
their eyes and they highly valued an 
exact account of the divine deeds. What 
they had seen and heard was vastly 
more significant than any other experi- 
ences of their lives. “They thought of 
history as the scene of God’s holy, pow- 
erful, and purposeful action. Without 
that central actor the movements on the 
human scene made no sense. With him 
at the center there was meaning and 
hope for those who allied themselves 
with the purpose of God.” From the 
Old Testament, the first Christians 
learned that “the human figures in the 
story speak and act for God; the mean- 
ing of their lives in both success and 
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THE CHRISTIAN 
GOD IS DIFFERENT 


failure is found in their relation to the 
ongoing work of God; and they are the 


spiritual ancestors of all those who later - 


hear the story with spiritual discern- 
ment and respond to it in faith.” 

This does not mean, however, that 
the persons in the Biblical story were 
puppets, or that the writers of the Bible 
were stenographers. “We can never 
weave together into a neatly harmoni- 
ous whole all the details of content and 
emphasis which we get from these 
spokesmen of God. . . . Life is a scene 
where God so uses different people with 
their varying gifts that the story has a 
rewarding richness and opens a way of 
usefulness to every individual.” To 
know what God has done and what he 
requires of man means that “Biblical 
theology must try to recapture living 
touch with the setting of their life; it 
must seek to understand what they 
faced and how their needs were met.” 

The deeds of God have much to do 
with the church, affirms Dr. Filson. 
“Once we take God as the central axiom 
and actor of the Biblical story, once we 
accept the Biblical history as the unique 
redemptive working of God, who 
thereby brings together those who hear 
and respond to this message, we are not 
only willing but eager to enter into the 
stream of that history and count it our 
history. We know that we are not re- 
lated to God as isolated individuals, but 
are rather able to find our full life only 
in living in relation to God’s people and 
God’s ongoing purpose. We belong in 
the church, the fellowship of believers 
who gratefully share the Christian herit- 
age and respond to the gifts and de- 
mands of the gospel.” 


Deeds make theology 


The beliefs of the church did not 
dawn upon the first Christians in final 
form; only with the passing of time 
did they recognize the larger import of 
what they had accepted as true from 
the beginning. Theology is the result of 
thought upon what we have already 
done in responding to God. 

Dr. Filson particularly stresses wor- 
ship as a source of theology. All who 
worship are theologians in act, though 
perhaps not yet in word. “The church 
is first of all a worshiping fellowship 
of believers, and its formal thinking ex- 
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presses the convictions and life view 
implicit in its faith and worship. .. . 
In the Christian life, worship precedes 
explicit theology.” In a day when 
planned worship services are a church 
fashion, we are reminded that worship 
originally was “an irrepressible out- 
pouring of faith and devotion without 
primary regard for its efficiency in gain- 
ing benefits for the worshiper. . .. Many 
modern Christians think that worship 
is something man does. But the Spirit 
is present and active in all of the life 
of the church; the church’s worship as 
well as its decisions and actions is in- 
spired and directed by the Spirit.” In 
fact, the whole Christian life flows from 
the changes that the Holy Spirit is con- 
tinually making in the lives of the in- 
dividuals and communities. 


The Holy Spirit came 

We hear the Holy Spirit much spoken 
about; who is this Spirit? The Holy 
Spirit made himself known in a wholly 
new way to the men who had seen 
Christ alive after his execution, “It was 
as a sequel to the Resurrection that 
they received the Holy Spirit, and they 
thought of the Spirit in the light of 
that event.” The disciples were fully 
aware of God’s work before the Resur- 
rection; they knew of God’s earnest 
pleading with the Hebrew people 
through his prophets, the devotion of 
Christ to the very instant of his death. 
But it was after the Resurrection that 
God gathered them in a church where 
they were to worship and obey him and 
where they learned their mission and 
became witnesses. This God did by his 
Holy Spirit. The Spirit had not been ab- 
sent in former times; but at Pentecost 
the Spirit made them strong men, 
joined in a community. The New Testa- 
ment understanding of the Spirit is 
largely based on the disciples’ experi- 
ence after Christ’s Resurrection. 

The Spirit who had come to com- 
fort, teach, and strengthen the disciples 
was sent by a risen Christ who had 
“ascended to the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty,” as it is said in the 
Apostles’ Creed. The account of the 
ascension of Christ, states Dr. Filson, 
is a portrayal of his exaltation: “He with- 
draws from his former visible presence 
with his people. . . . As the agent of 
God’s further rule and action he is the 
Lord of the church.” This did not mean 
that Jesus would “become inactive or 
lose touch with his people; he was now 
active with increased power and with 
continuing concern for those who fol- 


lowed him. . . .” Jesus Christ through 
the gift and work of the Spirit continues 
to be the active head of his people and 
the active agent of the Father until he 
completes the divine purpose for the 
world.” 

The principal responsibility of Chris. 
tians in the church is witness. “The 
Holy Spirit, the gift of God through the 
risen and exalted Christ, carries on the 
work of Christ, recalls the historical ca- 
reer of Christ and its meaning, and in. 
terprets to the church what Christ's 
work means for its present life. . . . The 
witness is not an independent human 
testimony. It is because the church has 
received the Holy Spirit that it is 
prompted and able to give effective wit- 
ness.” 

Christians soon came to regard every 
detail of life as a theater of divine ac. 
tivity. The church might be threatened 
with division; yet “all its members 
shared the divine gift of the Spirit . .. 
and in this common gift the church 
found its unity.” Worship would have 
been impossible without the Spirit to 
move the heart of man. The leaders of 
the early church were themselves obe- 
dient servants of the Holy Spirit, not 
spiritual lords. “It was in response to 
the guidance of the Spirit that the 
church made crucial decisions.” 

Conduct was very practically af- 
fected. “The Christian’s life is hence- 
forth Spirit-possessed. He does not con- 
trol or own the Spirit; the Spirit controls 
and dominates his life.” Love, joy, 
peace, patience, and kindness enrich 
family life. “Both by its unity in the 
faith and by its hospitality to other be- 
lievers it becomes a church in the home. 
‘The church in thy house,’ of which sev- 
eral passages tell us, was a definite wor- 
shiping group larger than the family, 
but the family was its nucleus, and it 
recognized the family as practically a 
small church in itself. . . . It recognized 
that God’s will calls for purity of life, 
love in the home, and Christian witness 
by the home.” 


Life's direction changed 


Although there was joy and peace for 
Spirit-led men, there was also suffering. 
They were grieved by the tenacity of 
their own sin; but by faith they looked 
to Christ and honestly repented. Re 
pentance to them was no temporary 
emotional revulsion but “a complete 
turning about, a change of life direction 

. not merely the mental attitude.” 
They believed that “divine grace and 
(Continued on page 32) 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
CENTRE COLLEGE = piiy"SSSedites. 


Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly. 
Fine facilities. Write: Box 10. Admissions Office. 
Centre College of K ky, Danville, Ky. 
TRAINING—Four year programs 
for grade and high school teaching. 
Five-year special certificates in music. physical edu- 
cation. A Presbyterian-affiliated Libera! Arts College. 








FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known. 
Classes limited in size, so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.TC., TEACHER 





W R l T E Adanutons Sa. toe lowo 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER *r2s- 


coeducational, four year Liberal Arts. featuring Inde- 
dent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
aining for professions: engineering, law. medicine. 
ministry, science and teaching. Write Director of 
Admissions, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


A coeducational Christian college completing 80 
YEARS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH in the field of 
higher education. Prepares young men and women 
for BUSINESS. ENGINEERING. TEACHING. MEDI- 
CINE, LAW, THE MINISTRY and other vocations. 
Large campus, beautiful buildings. modern equip- 
ment. ROTC Unit of United States Air Force 


J. STANLEY HARKER, President 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 





HANOVER COLLEGE hanover, 

Indiana 
Superior in beauty of location, new_buildings, hous- 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
& year to the value for which each student pays. 
First qualified applicants—-100 women, 140 men— 
admitted each year. Total enrollment 750. 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE ann Dancta 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts. usiness, Christian 
Education. Collegiate Nursin Teacher Training, 

-professional courses. Moderate costs. Hilltop 
nies. 12 major buildings, indoor pool. Write 
mt Edwin H. Rian. 








HOW 
TO SELECT 


YOUR COLLEGE 
For free booklet write to: 
The Director of Admissions 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Lake Forest, Iinois 
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MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota" 
Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school). business administration, 
journalism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


SHIP 
Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Pav! 5, Minnesota 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY eveted,te 


in Christian education, this fully accredited coedu- 
cational school has its roots in the Presbyterian 
tradition. Offerings include both cultural and voca- 
tional courses. Graduate division in education and 
music. C. L. Miller, Acting President, Decatur, ti. 








IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 
© educational. Fully accredited. Six de- 
grees, through — s. Small classes. 


Intercollegiate 
iyity Mihietics. “America’s 
most modern univer- 
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TUSCULUM COLLEGE Distinctive, 


Presbyterian 

college, established in 1794. Near Great Smokies. 

Fully accredited. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome, 

a | atmosphere. Moderate costs. Raymond C. 
L ite, Tenn. 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Prep- 
aration for teaching, business, professions; courses 
include medical tec inology, music, physical educa- 
tion, many others. Strong program in Christian 
vocations. Write Admissions Ofiice, University 
Du , Dubuque, towa. 





Mitillated university, 
eges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown; bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern nen’, 
beautiful campuses, national fraternities 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan ~~ Be 
Ww R | T Director of University of Tulsa 
Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 


ULSA Lat Presbyterian- 
1 


BEAVER Col ! EGE Presbyterian. 
ral arts 

and professional curricula. B.A.. B.S.. and 
degrees. Strong academic program. Career counsei- 
ing. Christian environment. 70-acre suburban cam- 
pus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. Write Admis- 
. Box P, Beaver Pa. 








LASELL 


A two-year college for women. Ten miles from Bos- 
ton in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and 
general courses. Three-year nursing program lead- 
ing to A. Ss. i, -~ eo & R.N. Write for catalog. 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts. 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A well established, well equipped. and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women 
Founded 1827. For catalog and information write 
r & Char Missouri 
(suburb of St. Louis). 








MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited. four-year Liberal Arts College 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 
music. art, Bible, dramatic arts..Courses in nursery 
school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Mary Baidwin . P. Staunton. Va. 





WILSON COLLEGE [s.r 43 
- 4 Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. High standards. Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-8. Career counseljng. Ele- 
peony. high schooi teacher training. Scholarshi 
Spo: ‘pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. 
Bulletin, Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE Josetivor 


t f ides 9 th h 
ACADEMY 2 Self-help program mahes tul- 
tion, room, 0 a month. Christian 


and board 
ideals. Presbyterian. Individual attention. 
Henry Jablonski, Pres., Washington 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY 4 Presbyterian 


; School for Boys. 
Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 


ful college A ration. Wide choice o7 s and 
activities. ~equipped campus A n western 
New Jersey near laware Water Ga 


james Howard, Headmaster o. thatretown, N. 3. 





CARSON LONG aoys miitary school, Edu- 


cates the whole yy = ay 2 mentally, morally. 
How to learn, how to r, how to live. Prepares 
for college, life or business. e yor of character 
building. Overall charges $122 
Box 45, New Bloomfield, Pa. 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 








CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 6-12. MSA accredited. College pre 
tory, art, music, home ec., sec’. Small classes. 

ance. Sphtis: Sp campus, us. modern ston stone g io10" Ga a 
urban Phila =, ding ™. ‘a 
Arnold E. Look, mbt | th. —~4 











SCHOOL OF NURSING 





MEN’S COLLEGE 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE presteterian 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, es Mech- 
anical, Metallurgical Enginee: ing. programs 

School of Interna- 





combining arts and enews. 
tional Affairs. Ratph Cooper Hutchison, Pres. 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL of NURSING, PHILA. 4. 


Nationally accredited program. Christian atmosphere 
and tradition of fine nursing. Sept. class now 
forming. Write Guidance Counselor for catalog 
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East and West Coast Meetings Bring 5,250 Laymen 


REE thousand miles, and very little 
else, separated the laymen attending 
the third eastern and the fourth western 
area meetings of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men late last month. There 
were about 3,600 on hand for the New 
York sessions, and 1,650 in San Fran- 
cisco. In the West, they. met in one ho- 
tel, and in the East, two, and all seemed 
equally crowded. 

The theme of both meetings, and in- 
deed of each speech in each city, was 
“I am not ashamed . . .” Each of the ten 
major speakers in each place had a little 
difficulty transmuting the double nega- 
tive of the theme into an affirmation on 
which to hang the burden of his mes- 
sage. Perhaps Dr. Shelby Rooks, pastor 
of St. James Presbyterian Church in 
New York but speaking in San Fran- 
cisco, was wisest in facing it head on. 
Said he, “The soldier who says ‘I am not 
ashamed of my uniform’ has not yet told 
us much about his fitness as a soldier. 
He must say more. Likewise, a husband 


does not say ‘Darling, I am not ashamed 
of you.”” 

At both meetings, the men sang 
approximately twenty-three hymns like 
“The Church’s One Foundation,” in 
which lingering hotel employees found 
themselves unwittingly joining, and 
about twenty fellowship songs like 
“Church-hearted Men,” in which only 
the insiders participated. ° 

The New York group gathered on a 
Friday morning to be led in worship by 
Orlo Choguill, pastor of the Indianapolis 
Tabernacle Church. He said, “The story 
of the beginning of the Christian church 
is the story of a few simple men, dis- 
ciplined by living with Jesus, who had 
found him to be their hope, and who in 
almost incredible ways literally turned 
the world over. 

“Given the power of the Holy Spirit, 
they did change a sordid world in its 
faith, life, and manners. Our source of 
power is the same as theirs. Our re- 
sponsibility is to witness in our genera- 
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Following address by New Jersey’s former Governor Alfred E. Driscoll, East- 
ern laymen hasten to talk-it-over sessions in Hotels Statler and New Yorker. 
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tion as they did in theirs.” 

In San Francisco, Mark L. Koehler 
of First Church, Yakima, Washington, 
had the worship assignment. He called 
shame “an outstanding obstacle to effec. 
tive discipleship. 

“Shame,” he observed, “is expressed 
by avoidance, concealment, denial, and 
silence. The qualities of a man um 
ashamed are conviction, courage, and 
contribution.” 

The talk-it-over session is a device 
offering self-expression to men jammed 
together for fifty consecutive hours, 
broken only by six fifteen-minute re 
cesses, and frequently in the hands of 
those phenomenal ballroom waiters who 
seat miraculously large numbers of men 
around remarkably small tables, and 
bring them, through microscopically 
small spaces between the tables, food. 

There were fifty-four discussion 
groups in New York, and twenty-one in 
San Francisco. Each group found its 
way to its hotel conference room five 
times, each time having heard a full 
scale address on the subject to be dis 
cussed. 

Arthur L. Miller, pastor of Denver’ 
Montview Boulevard Church, outlined 
in both cities “The Nature of the 
Church.” He called the church an organ- 
ism, not an institution. “It is unlike even 
the best of all the good organizations in 
your community. As an organism, it has 
unity, which is interdependence, plus 
sensitivity, and vitality. When any man 
is wounded, I am wounded. When 4 
church in Montgomery, Alabama, is 
bombed, my church in Denver ss 
shaken.” 

Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake 
was one of those on hand in both coastal 
cities. Indeed, he and most of the 
speakers will appear at the Wichita 
meeting of men from the Southwest, and 
the Chicago annual meeting of dele- 
gated men from over the whole country. 

Dr. Blake, only hours out of Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, was prepared to speak 
on “The Order of the Church,” which 
he said means really, “How do we de 
cide things in the church?” 
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The Stated Clerk told the Presby- 
terian Men that constitutional, repre- 
sentative government is the right way 
for Americans or Presbyterians to be 
ordered, but that in either case men 
must be both committed and informed. 
“I don’t know, as I read history, whether 
the most harm has been done by those 
who were committed, but knew nothing, 
or by those who were educated, but had 
no sense of commitment.” 

Shelby Rooks in San Francisco and 
the Honorable Alfred E. Driscoll in New 
York looked with the laymen at “The 
Mission of the Church.” Now president 
of Warner Lambert Corporation, ‘the 
former New Jersey governor said, “The 
church with an open door provides an 
opportunity for individuals with open 
minds and open hearts to obtain salva- 
tion.” Dr. Rooks, in addition, wanted a 
church which would change the world. 
“The church can in no wise fulfill its 
mission, until it learns that it must be 
different from the world around it, and 
not like a chameleon crawling across a 
Scotch plaid of contemporary life.” 

The fourth talk-it-over sessions were 
for the purpose of considering the “Sup- 
port of the Mission.” Both times, David 
W. Proffitt, merchant turned moderator, 
and Hermann N. Morse, General Secre- 
tary for National Missions, offered pre- 
liminary food for thought. Denying that 
he would offer inspiration, Dr. Morse 
said, “I'll put it together for you, and 
then Dave Proffitt will put it on the fire 
and make it cook.” Put it together he 
did, surrounding with inexorable logic 
the need for a $54,000,000 Presbyterian 
program in 1962 to succeed the $18,- 
000,000 program in 1956. He said, “The 
dilemma of all public service today can 
be summed up in three words: more, 
better, and costlier. This is also the 
dilemma of the church.” 

Appealing for lay support of the 
mission, Moderator Proffitt said, “I don’t 
think Jesus expected his followers to turn 
the world upside down without greatly 
increasing their numbers, and I don’t 
think he expects the preachers to do 
it all today.” 

Saturday night brought the fifth and 
last discussion sessions. Topic: “Men 
and the Mission.” The Honorable and 
overwhelming H. Roe Bartle, Mayor of 
Kansas City, Missouri, lighted the fuse 
for animated talk in New York. In San 
Francisco, the quiet speaker was as 
much bound to his manuscript as Mayor 
Bartle was unfettered. The quiet one in 
the West was English Presbyterian lay- 
man Ben D. Cooke, an elder of St. John’s 
Church, Orpington, Kent, England. 
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Western men press to greet lay speakers J. Howard Pew (top center), east- 


ern industrialist, and Ben D. Cooke 


Mr. Cooke, whose business and 
church affairs have required ninety At- 
lantic crossings, said an organization of 
Presbyterian men had been formed in 
the Presbytery of London, South, and 
that it had its origins in contacts with 
the lay Presbyterian movement in 
America. He declared in his well-out- 
lined address that “God is the Lord God 
omnipotent; that Jesus Christ did live, 
did die, did rise again, in order that men 
might thereby obtain everlasting life; 
and that these truths require that men 
must make certain responses in their 
lives.” 

The Foundation of the Presbyterian 
Church emerged as an appropriate in- 
terest of Presbyterian businessmen. In 
the East, they heard the Foundation ex- 
plained and presented by Judge Mark E. 
Lefever of the Philadelphia Orphans’ 
Court, who had documentary evidence 
that only foolish people will fail to make 
a will, and that wise and good people 
will remember their churches in their 
wills. , 

In San Francisco, the case was made 
by Foundation chairman J. Howard 
Pew, retired president of the Sun Oil 
Company. Mr. Pew saw dangerous 
trends in American life, and declared 
that only faith in God would serve to 
reverse these trends. 

Minnesota Congressman Walter H. 
Judd, in New York, saw the Arab-Israel 
conflict as a situation which is bad 
enough because both sides have been 
wrong, but which is much worse because 


(right), London insurance executive. 
both sides are in the right. He then 
observed, “Communists are trying to 
win the world. We aren't trying to win 
the world. We're trying to enjoy the 
world, and we wish these problems 
would go away and let us alone.” 

In the counterpart spot on the West- 
ern program was Dr. Louis H. Evans, 
minister-at-large of the Presbyterian 
Church, who said, “You men are soldiers 
who are wounded in the region of your 
own self-sufficiency. It is a long process 
of elimination by which we come to the 
necessity of Jesus Christ. You are not 
only absolved from sin; you are involved 
in service.” 

Paul Payne, General Secretary for 
Christian Education, struck the almost 
final note of each convention, emphasiz- 
ing again that the church, which is what 
the men had been talking about, is a 
community. “In a community, we do 
not say only, ‘I love you, and you love 
me.’ We must add, ‘We love something 
beyond us.’ The breach of the solidarity 
of the Communist community is in part 
our hope, but our true great hope is the 
continuing solidarity of the Christian 
community.” 

The men listened much, talked some, 
laughed often, wept a little, sang fre- 
quently, cheered often, and bestowed 
with prudence an occasional standing 
ovation. Their very presence, their very 
numbers, and their obvious singlemind- 
edness, revealed that they were indeed 
“, «+ not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ.” 
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learn how you can 
share in the Master's 
work while you enjoy 
@ generous, guaran- 
teed lifetime income. 


A SECRET of 
Happy Living 
is in this 
Little Book 


It describes the “annuity with a 
heart”—which you may obtain in 
amounts as little as $100—and 
which pays you a safe, largely tax- 
exempt, worry-free income right 
from the start—an income that 
never varies in good times and bad. 
At the same time this plan enables 
the American Bible Society to 
spread the Gospel to all the world 
—translating the Scriptures into 
more and more languages and 
dialects and distributing them 
“without note or comment” wher- 
ever a human need exists. 


Enjoy the priceless happiness of 
knowing that your money works 
for God while it works for you. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet PLB-73, entitled ‘‘ A Gift That Lives?’ 
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Letters Urged for 
New Refugee Law 


If your congregation has aided in the 
resettlement of refugees and found it a 
rewarding experience, write your sen- 
ators and congressmen urging them to 
speed new refugee legislation. This was 
the appeal sent to churches last month 
from the National Council of Churches 
and denominational headquarters. 
Behind the plea were these facts: 
Still in Austrian camps are 40,000 
Hungarians who cannot be absorbed by 
that nation. 
In Yugoslavia are 16,000 more who 
| fled there when Russian tanks closed the 
' border into Austria. 
Several thousand others are in coun- 
tries of “first asylum” in Western 
| Bewape, which is suffering from over- 
|population problems of its own. 
Despite the imperative need to re- 
'settle the United States’ share of these 
| refugees, the churches have had to bring 
their efforts practically to a standstill. 
True, some are still arriving, but these 
| newcomers are largely persons who re- 
ceived visas under the Refugee Relief 
Act which expired in December. Ac- 
cording to Church World Service, there 
are more than enough assurances for 
these refugees and for the few Hungar- 
‘ians landing at Camp Kilmer, New 
Jersey. 

In January, President Eisenhower 
|recommended a four-point program for 
refugee immigration which would pro- 
vide for an increased rate of entry and 
| flexibility in the use of quotas. Although 
bills have been introduced which reflect 
these recommendations, Church World 
Service officials have expressed doubts 
that the President’s request for prompt- 
ness will be heeded. 

The Reverend J. Arthur Lazell, direc- 
itor of the Presbyterian office at Camp 

Kilmer, last month summed up the situ- 
ation: 

“Whether we can ever offer asylum 

in the United States to more than a 
handful of refugees depends on action 
| by Congress. In the meantime, the will- 
|ingness of our Protestant churches to 
express Christian love in concrete acts of 
assistance must be held in abeyance. 

“One of the obstacles to bringing 
refugees into the United States is the 
fear and suspicion voiced by some 
people, including Congressman Francis 
Walter (D., Pa.), one of the authors of 
the restrictive McCarran-Walter Immi- 
| gration Act. 








“If you believe Americans can offer 
assistance to refugees in the name of 
Christ without fear and suspicion, if you 
can speak of fine things about refugee 
which you, your church, or your friends 
have sponsored, if you believe it is, 
Christian duty to offer haven to the 
oppressed—write to your congressman or 
senator to tell him how you feel. 

“Also, send a copy of the letter to 
Congressman Walter. 

“The important thing to remember j 
that if we do not speak out to tell the 
good side—the right side of the story- 
then the bad, the negative views may 
prevail.” 


Dr. Clarence E. Macartney 


Former Moderator 


Clarence Macartney Dies 

The Reverend Dr. Clarence E. Me 
cartney, Moderator of the 136th Ger 
eral Assembly, died late last month in 
his home on the campus of Geneva Col 
lege in Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Macartney was pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Paterson, New 
Jersey, from 1904 to 1914; of the Arch 
Street Church, Philadelphia, from 1914 
to 1927; and of First Church, Pittsburgh, 
from 1927 until his retirement fow 
years ago. Elected Moderator of the 
General Assembly in 1924 at the age 
of forty-five, he was one of the youngest 
men to hold the office. While in Phile 
delphia, he was among the first ministers 
in the nation to have his sermons broad- 
cast by radio. 

Well-known as a lecturer, Dr. Macatt- 
ney wrote fifty-seven books in the fields 
of history, biography, and religion. He 
was an authority ‘vn the Civil War and 
Abraham Lincoln; his books on historical 
subjects included: Lincoln and the 
Bible, Grant and His Generals, Linco 
and His Cabinet, and Lincoln's Ad 
mirals. Dr. Macartney’s most recent I 
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ligious books were Mountains and 
Mountain Men of the Bible, Strange 
Texts But Grand Truths, Chariots of 
Fire, Faith Once Delivered, and The 
Woman of Tekoah. 

He is survived by two brothers—the 
Reverend Dr. Albert J. Macartney, pas- 
tor emeritus of the National Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D.C., and the Rev- 
erend Dr. Robertson Macartney, of 
Santa Barbara, California—and a sister, 
Mrs. Wilhelmina Guerard, of Berkeley, 


California. 


Churches Ask Probe 
of “Luther” TV Ban 


A public hearing into the banning of 
the film Martin Luther by Chicago tele- 


vision station WGN-TV was requested | 


of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission last month by more than forty 
Protestant organizations. 

Washington attorneys Frank S. Ketch- 
am and Seymour Krieger filed a brief 


on behalf of the Action Committee for | 
Expression, a | 
group including representatives of the | 


Freedom of Religious 


Church Federation of Greater Chicago, 
the National Council of Churches, the 


National Association of Evangelicals, | 
and major Lutheran bodies. The hearing | 


was to center about WGN-TV’s applica- 
tion for a license to operate a new and 


more powerful transmitter. According to | 


the Protestant groups, the station had 
“fagrantly violated” its pledge in its 


original license to give time to “all sides” | 
of controversial questions. The cancella- | 
tion, allegedly under pressure from the | 
Roman Catholic Church, of a TV pre- | 
mier of Martin Luther last December | 


touched off nation-wide protests. 

“If the policy of WGN-TV,” read the 
brief in part, “is to protect the Chicago 
public from controversial subjects, then 
WGN-TV should no longer be entrusted 
with this broadcast facility which it is 


A February issue of Commonweal, in- 
dependent Roman-Catholic magazine, 
devoted a 1,200-word lead editorial to 
deploring the station’s ban. “There can 
be little doubt,” said Commonweal, 
‘that the flood of phone calls and letters 
objecting to the film came from [Roman] 
Catholics... . They have damaged the 








For the smaller church or chapel tae 


no other organ offers 


The 
Baldwin 
Electronic Organ 
Model 45 


WITH BUILT-IN 
AMPLIFICATION 
OUTPERFORMS ORGANS 
COSTING MUCH MORE! 


Compare it for features! Compare it for per- 
formance! Compare it for price! You'll 
readily see why the Baldwin Model 45 is a 
favorite for small church or chapel. 

This exceptionally fine organ offers a full 
selection of voices in all four organ tone 
families — Diapason, Flute, String and Reed. 

Built-in amplification eliminates special 
installation...although standard Baldwin 
tone equipment may be used for additional 
amplification with the Model 45, if desired. 

Consider the beauty and inspiration this 
true organ will add to your Easter serv- 
ices this year. Write us or call your Baldwin 
Dealer today. Let us show you how easily 
and quickly your church can own this fine 
Baldwin Organ. 


so much at such low cost! 





*& Twofull 6I note Is, 25 pedals! 

%& Standard organ controls! 

%& 19 independent stops, four 
couplers, selective vibratos! 

% Traditionally fine Baldwin tone 
quality! 

% As little as $225.00 down— 
delivered! 


FINANCING: The Baldwin Piano Com- 
pany will finance your purchase of any 
Baldwin-built piano or organ. For com- 
plete details of this unique Manufac- 

. turer-Customer Finance Plan, ask your 
Baldwin dealer or write to: 
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REFUGEES: 
End of Flight 


As his sponsor’s car swung out of the gates of Camp 
Kilmer, the Hungarian refugee leaned back and relaxed, 
then said to the accompanying Americans, “You can’t know 
how good it is to be free. There are chains in Hungary, but 
there aren’t any in the West.” He continued in halting 
English that he had been jailed as a political prisoner for 
three and a half years; his family had suffered many hard- 
ships and had lived in perpetual fear because of anti-Com- 
munist convictions. 

Yet there had been a chain in the West, a chain of human 
compassion, that had done much to smooth his flight from 
fear to hope—and the flights of hundreds of other refugees. 
When the exhausted fugitive stumbled across the border 
into Austria, World Council of Churches workers were 
waiting at reception posts with dry clothing, hot food, and 
a place to rest. In the camps miles back from the frontier, 
W.C.C. teams took over (see cover, which shows Mrs. Fran- 
ces Stone, a volunteer worker, reading to a Hungarian 
youngster in Austria). 

On the troop transport that brought the former political 
prisoner to the United States were Hungarian-speaking 
pastors to lead worship services, counsel, and conduct Eng- 
lish classes. After the government processing at Camp Kil- 








FATHER AND SON, Dr. Louis and Eugene Szotyory, leave 
Presbyterian office at Camp Kilmer. Szotyorys fled Hungary 
separately, were reunited in Germany before sailing to U.S. 
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FIRST ARRIVALS IN Wayne were Erzsebet Garamszeg, 
who came with her husband, and Bela Kovacs. She tries a 
hat from roomful of clothing given by the local residenk 


mer, New Jersey, Church World Service and Presbyterian 
Resettlement Committee aides briefed the refugee, outfitted 
him, then introduced him to his sponsor—a congregation it 
the East. 

Strengthening the links of the church agencies’ chair 
of compassion was a great outpouring of support from 
congregations—tons of clothing, food parcels, and fund 
At the close of 1956, in special Christmas and year-end 
offerings, Presbyterian U.S.A. churches gave $228,195 fw 
Hungarian relief as part of One Great Hour of Sharing 
The funds are already being used for resettlement admir 
istration and for aiding those who must stay behind ®t 
Austria and in Hungary. 

The final link is the sponsoring congregation who pr 
vides housing, work, and neighborly help until the new 
comer is able to fend for himself. More than six hundred 
Hungarians have been taken under the aegis of Presbyte 
rian churches. Representative of these congregations is the 
Wayne, Pennsylvania, Presbyterian Church, of which te 
Reverend Dr. John T. Galloway is pastor. 

“Our decision to sponsor several Hungarians was @ 
emotional reaction to newspaper accounts. And, in a wal, 
it was an act of faith, because we knew very little abou! 
the people we were getting,” recalls James B. Moore, wit 
with Paul Eckstrom heads the Hungarian Resettlement! 
Committee of the church’s Board of Deacons. The first d 
the Wayne refugees—Mr. and Mrs. Josef Garamszegi and 
Bela Kovacs—arrived on December 20, two days after the 
deacons voted to become sponsors. Mr. Garamszegi had 
been a chauffeur and auto mechanic in Budapest; his wit 
worked in a radio-tube factory. Until he learns English 
he will serve as the church’s assistant sexton. Twenty-year 
old Bela worked in the Budapest post office, now is & 
ployed in a supermarket near Wayne. 

On the Saturday before New Year’s, seven more Hur 
garians came to the Philadelphia suburb: Pal Kominemy; 
the George Berkowitzes and daughter Agnes; the Jos? 
Bertrands and six-year-old Olga. Mr. Bertrand had been® 
a Russian P.O.W. camp for two years and managed a gt 
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MOTHER AND DAUGHTER, Mrs. Josef Bertrand and Olga, 
join in bedmaking after moving into apartment in church 
house. Mr. Bertrand is a custodian in a near-by high school. 


cery store in Hungary; since January he has been em- 
ployed as a high-school custodian in Radnor, an adjacent 
suburb. Little Olga is attending kindergarten in Wayne. 
The Berkowitz family is living with relatives in Philadel- 
phia. In the Main Line suburb, Pal Lominczy, a carpenter, 
had a joyful reunion with his cousin, Josef Garamszegi, who 
thought Pal had been killed. 

The latest arrivals are Dr. Louis Szotyory and his nine- 
teen-year-old son, Eugene, who is attending high school 
and probably will go to college next year. Church mem- 
bers hope to find a staff position for Dr. Szotyory in a 
Philadelphia-area hospital. 

To ease the refugees’ adjustment, the Board of Deacons 





WAYNE DEACONS, Bartlett K. Simpson, James B. Moore, 
and William M. Alrich (from left), pinch-hit as movers to 
ready Bertrands’ apartment in church’s education building. 
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COUSINS, Pal Lomniczy (left) and Josef Garamszegi, at- 
tend church-sponsored English sessions after being reunited 
in Wayne. Language barrier handicaps most refugees. 


has appointed several committees: housing, food, employ- 
ment, education, clothing, and health. Congregation mem- 
bers and Wayne residents have provided food, funds, a 
roomful of clothing, and enough furniture for the refugees’ 
present quarters plus a backlog for furnishing their perma- 
nent homes. 

The congregation’s Church House, formerly a hotel, of- 
fered a fine solution for temporarily housing the Hungar- 
ians; near the church, stores, and public transportation, 
it gives them a substantial measure of independence, yet 
they do not feel adrift. The Hungarians joined with mem- 
bers of the women’s association, deacons, and other Pres- 
byterians in renovating several rooms and fitting them up 
as comfortable apartments. 

To overcome the newcomers’ greatest hurdle to becom- 
ing self-sufficient, volunteer teachers conduct English 
classes twice a week. Hungarians from near-by towns and 
churches, including the Bryn Mawr Presbyterian, also at- 
tend. Thus, in every niche of everyday living—from making 
change in American money to shopping in department 
stores to registering for social security—the Wayne Pres- 
byterians are making their Hungarians feel at home. 

Gratitude for the resettlement program is a two-way 
affair. Wayne Presbyterians appreciate being included with 
their Magyar friends in a stirring story of resistance to 
Communism. The Pennsylvanians’ thankfulness for the 
free world’s ways has been heightened; even though the 
language barrier presents problems of communications 
with the newcomers, church members have gleaned much 
direct information about life behind the Iron Curtain. And 
for the sponsors, there are countless opportunities to pick 
up anecdotes about the refugees. One favorite tale con- 
cerns a Hungarian child, a convert to American TV. Her 
first English words were “Oh boy, Almond Joy.” 

Perhaps the Hungarians’ most heartfelt reaction to their 
new life is their eagerness to attend services at the Wayne 
church. They know that now they can worship openly 
with no fear of losing their jobs or endangering their fam- 
ilies. —Mary Ann GEHRES 
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What are you stopping 
here for? 


The grass is never greener than 
the fairway Sunday morning! 
Then—suddenly the bells call out, 
“Stop—you’re just in time .. .” 
Sheepishly—or gratefully—two 
souls hear . . . and heed. Coinci- 
dence? Never in this world! 
For the story of how an 
electronic “miracle” can 
— inexpensively —bring 
the ministry of majestic 
carillon bell music to 
those you serve, write: 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP 
1750 University Ave. « Rochester 3, N. Y. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 
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Treat your family to a 3-way vacation that 
includes mountains, lakes, and history. 
They'll ride highways into the sky in the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park; 
fish, boat and swim in Tennessee's 20 
Great Lakes; see the homes of three 
presidents, historic battlefields, TVA 
dams, and the world’s only Atomic 
Energy Museum at Oak Ridge. Yes, for 
three vacations in one, see Tennessee. 
Send now for free 40-page color book. 


Mal Coupon Today 
Tennessee Division of Information 
1569 Cordell Hull Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 
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NEWS 


Presbyterian Union: 
Footnote to History 


In these days when the presbyteries 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and 
of the United Presbyterian Church are 
voting on the proposed merger of these 
two bodies, the story of what took place 
in Oregon is of special significance. On 
February 10 delegates of two branches 
of the Presbyterian family met in a con- 
vention at Union Point, Oregon, to dis- 
cuss merger even before the respective 
national bodies had officially approved 
the union. At that time the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved: 1—That in the opinion of 
this Convention, there is not that dif- 
ference between the public standards 
of the two churches that warrants the 
maintenance of a separate communion 
and eccleciastical organization. 

“Resolved: 2—That the differences 
which may exist between the two 
churches are, in the opinion of this Con- 
vention, not greater than what is usually 
found between members of either of 
them, and that these matters of differ- 
ence ought to be made the matters of 
Christian tolerance. 

“Resolved: 3—That the whole stand- 
ards of these churches as evidences of 
the attainments of the church in times 
past, and so much of them as express 
the mutual faith of the two churches, 
shall be received as the standards of the 
United Church.” 

In light of present discussions, these 
resolutions have a modern ring; yet they 
were adopted in 1852. At that time del- 
egates from the Associate Presbyterian 
Church and the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in Oregon met to 
discuss the possibility of a merger of 
those two bodies in what was then a 
faraway territory. Their numbers were 
few; their resources pitifully limited; the 
spiritual needs of rapidly expanding 
frontier communities were pressing upon 
them—why should two Presbyterian 
bodies so closely alike in doctrine, 
polity, and traditions remain separated? 

The agreement reached in the Con- 
vention of February 10 culminated in 
the founding of the United Presbytery 
of Oregon at Union Point, October 20, 
1852. Thus the present United Presby- 
terian Church was bor in Oregon six 
years before the official union was estab- 
lished on a national basis. Union Point 
no longer exists as a separate commu- 
nity. Now it is only open countryside 





in the hills about two miles south of 


the present town of Brownsville. 
The pioneer United Presbyterian Pres. 
bytery had seven ministerial membey 
—three from the former Associate 
Church and four from the Associate Re. 
formed Church. The first three were 
Dr. T. S. Kendall, who arrived in Oregon 
in 1845; the Reverend James P. Miller, 
June, 1851; and Dr. S. G. Irvine, Octo 
ber, 1851. The latter four included the 
Reverend Wilson Blaine, who arrived in 
1848; the Reverend S. D. Gager, De 
cember, 1851; the Reverend Jeremiah 
Dick, February, 1852; and the Rever. 
end James Werth, fall, 1852. Of these, 
Miller, Irvine, and Blaine had been sent 
out by their respective mission boards. 
The others had migrated on their own 
initiative and received no financial as- 
sistance from their churches. Missionary 
salaries then were so small that all the 
Protestant ministers to Oregon had to 





Pro-Union Vote Continues 


Voting by presbyteries of the 
United Presbyterian Church on the 
Plan of Union with the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. reached the half-way 
mark last month. A clear majority 
(60.2 per cent) of the 1,026 votes 
cast still favored union. Thirty- 
three of the United Church’s sixty- 
six presbyteries have voted; only 
ten have been negative. 

In the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., voting on the merger con- 
tinued unanimously affirmative. Of 
250 presbyteries, 192 have now 
cast their ballots. 











turn to secular pursuits to provide at 
least the major part of their subsistence. 
The earliest of the psalm-singing 
churches was that organized at Oakville, 
Oregon, July 9, 1859, by Dr. Kendall. 
It was called the Willamette Church. 
Wilson Blaine organized an Associate 
Reformed Church at Union Point in the 
spring of 1851. These were the only 
two churches to become members of the 
original U.P. Presbytery. The Union 
Point Church has long since disappeared 
but the Willamette. Church continues. 
It claims the distinction of being the 
first church in the United States to carry 
the name of United Presbyterian. 
The resolutions adopted by these 
pioneer Presbyterians to Oregon in Feb- 
ruary, 1852, embody convictions so per 
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tinent to the present-day situation exist- 
ing between the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. and the United Presbyterian 
Church that they could well be the 
model for our thinking. 

—C.irrorp M. Drury 


Sunday Schools: 
“Child’s Best Hour’? 


Is Sunday school really “the most 
wasted hour of the week”? 

The answer to this question, which 
was posed by Wesley Shrader in a re- 
cent issue of Life, got a lot of attention 
from the 1,600 Christian educators who 
were attending the annual meeting of 
the National Council of Churches’ Di- 
vision of Christian Education in Cincin- 
nati last month. 

“Dr. Shrader doesn’t know what he’s 
talking about,” said Dr. Paul Calvin 
Payne, executive secretary of the Board 
of Christian Education. “We're not 
smug about our churches or Sunday 
church schools, and deplore what hasn't 
been done; but thousands of Sunday 
schools throughout the country are 
doing a remarkable job with up-to- 
the-minute textbooks and excellent 
teachers.” 

Virgil E. Foster, editor of the Inter- 
national Journal of Christian Education, 
said Mr. Shrader’s article ignored “the 
last fifteen years of phenomenal growth.” 

Voicing the majority opinion, Harold 
Stassen called Sunday school “the 
child’s best hour.” 


The Pikeville Flood: 
Classes as Usual 

After the recent flood swirled through 
the town of Pikeville, Kentucky, it 
seemed as though Presbyterian-related 
Pikeville College would have difficulty 
resuming classes. Damage in thousands 
of dollars had been suffered by staff 
homes, the gymnasium, shops, and other 
buildings (see P.L., March 2). 

President A. A. Page was equally con- 
cerned that financial ruin dealt by the 
flood to families in the area would re- 
quire a number of students to interrupt 
-if not halt completely—their courses. 

When it became evident that Pike- 
ville would have to give direct assistance 
to more than fifty young people, Presi- 
dent Page authorized aid which may 
cost the college $12,000. “We are de- 
termined,” said Dr. Page, “that no stu- 
dent will have to sacrifice his education 


because of the flood.” 
Marcu 16, 1957 
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when you have LIFE INCOME 


with the PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 


“‘Several years ago, in gratitude for God’s generous gifts to us, 
we desired to give a portion of our money to the Church to 
advance the work of His Kingdom. 

“But we also needed the income from that money, so we 
were uncertain how to proceed. Then our pastor told us about 
the Presbyterian Foundation’s Life Income Plan. It was just 
what we wanted! 

“Now our gift to the Church, through The Foundation, 
provides us with regular income as long as we live. Then, too, 
we saved taxes when we transferred our securities to The 
Foundation. 

“Above all, we have the deep satisfaction of knowing that 
after we are gone, our gift will serve Christ down through the 
ages in our name. 

“With assured income for life . . . and the realization that 
our gift to The Foundation will continue to advance the King- 
dom of God, it’s no wonder we’ve found peace of mind.” 


Would you like a Life Income contract, too? Ask your pastor 
or write for information. 


The PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 


Address: Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Director 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S. A. 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me your pamphlet 
explaining benefits of your Life Income Plan for 
© one, or for [) two lives. 


(Date of your birth) (Date of birth of other person) 
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NEWS 


The college’s spring semester got 
underway last month, only two weeks 
late. Commencement has been _post- 
poned a week to June 2, and all spring 
semester holiday periods eliminated to 
make up the ten days of lost classes. But 
the best news for Dr. Page is the fact 
that enrollment stands at 450—practi- 
cally unchanged from last semester. 

As the town of Pikeville dug out from 
the debris of the $30,000,000 flood 
damage, Dr. Page began to hear of the 
jobs his students and faculty were per- 
forming. The Pike County Health De- 
partment wrote: “. . . Your teachers 
and students set up a complete clerical 
system [for a clinic] and have helped 


|keep all records. Multiply [the work 


needed on] each record by 20,000 and 
you have an idea of the work done. . . .” 

The disaster relief director of the 
local Red Cross unit wrote: “Your stu- 
dents and faculty . . . worked long 
hours distributing food, clothing, and 
other supplies, and are presently help- 
ing at disaster headquarters with regis- 
tration and other tasks. ...” The 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Pikeville 
also wrote to thank the college presi- 
dent for the efforts of others at the 
school in helping clean up the flooded 
basement and first floor of the church. 
Total damage to the church was esti- 
mated at more than $10,000. 

Two other Presbyterian churches 
were reported hit by flood waters. One 
was at Booneville in the Ows-Lee 
Larger Parish where kitchen and other 
equipment in the basement were ruined. 
At the Buckhorn church, the water level 
in the sanctuary rose above the organ 
causing extensive damage. 


Fire Damages 
Student Center 


Fire last month caused an estimated 
$125,000 damage to the lounge, educa- 
tion wing, and staff offices of the 
Westminster Foundation at Norman, 
Oklahoma. The sanctuary of First Pres- 
byterian Church, which adjoins the 
Foundation, was filled with smoke but 
otherwise undamaged. Services were 
held in the church the following Sun- 
day. Insurance covers much of the loss. 

The Foundation—serving the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, where more than 
1,000 Presbyterian students are enrolled 
—consists of property valued at over 
$380,000 when it was dedicated in 


1955. “It represents the culmination of 


a dream cherished for twenty-five years 
by members of First Church,” says the 
Reverend E. Kennth Feaver, pastor, 
But we're going ahead with bids on re 
construction.” 


Guide for Bequests 


The Foundation of the Presbyteriap 
Church has announced publication of a 
fifty-two page Directory of Presbyterian 
Causes for Gifts and Bequests. In add 
tion to listing the boards and agencies of 
the church, the directory provides 4 
guide to other church-related organize 
tions, Presbyterian colleges and semp 
naries, as well as synod and presbytery 
causes. Names and addresses of synod 
and presbytery executives also are im 
cluded. (Copies of the directory are 
available from the Foundation, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y.) 

At the suggestion of the General As- 
sembly, the Foundation is continuing to 
assist presbyteries and congregations by 
furnishing materials for Wills Emphasis 
Programs. A total of 170 presbyteries al- 
ready has reported the initiation of 
such programs for churches in_ their 
areas. 


French Display Aids 
Inter-Faith Understanding 

A Protestant-sponsored exhibition 
was one of the most widely discussed 
and well-attended attractions held re 
cently in Lyons, France. The city, third 
largest in France, has a predominantly 
Roman-Catholic population; in the 
twelfth century it was the birthplace of 
the Waldensian faith, but these early 
Protestants were soon banished from the 
region. In more recent decades, a strong 
French Reformed community has bees 
established in Lyons, and there have 
been signs of a closer understanding be 
tween the city’s Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. 

The Ecumenical Exhibition, spor 
sored by the World Council of 
Churches, was designed to acquaint vit 
itors with the movement for world-wide 
church unity. Clergy and members of 
French Reformed churches in the Lyons 
area helped the exhibition’s originator 
and _ producer, Pastor Paul Eberhard, 
with the planning and preparation. Also 
assisting were John Taylor and John 
Garrett of the World Council’s Depart 
ment of Information. 

Cooperating with the producers were 
city officials, who provided a gallery and 
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Visitors to Ecumenical Exhibition in Lyons, 










France, hear Pastor Paul Giraud, 


who helped plan and prepare show, explain displays illustrating aid to refugees. 


meeting-rooms, and Roman Catholic 
leaders, who prepared a display and sent 
Ecumenical Ex- 
Catholic 


announcing the 
Roman 


letters 
hibition to every 
church and school. 

More than five thousand persons— 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, and non- 
believers—came to see the exhibition 
which was opened by Dr. W. A. Visser 
't Hooft, general secretary of the World 
Council. Conducted by well-trained 
guides, the moved 
large semicircular display that depicted 
the various branches of Christianity, the 


visitors around a 








Pastor Paul Eberhard conceived idea of 


Ecumenical Exhibifion. He is editor 
of monthly journal, L’Mlustré Protestant. 
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pioneers of unity, the organizational 
structure of the World Council, and the 
work of many interdenominational 
agencies. 

CIMADE, the famous French Prot- 
estant youth organization, sent works of 
art and photographs. The Protestant 
Community of Taize (see P.L., January 
19) contributed canvases by Brother 
Eric de Saussure. There book 
stalls, a display of Protestant ecclesiasti- 
cal dress, and an information kiosk. 


were 


Toward the end of the semicircle, the 
spectators viewed a panel which had 
been prepared by several Roman Cath- 
olic brothers. It described the work of 
the late Abbé Paul Couturier of Lyons, 
who had urged cooperation between 
the divergent branches of Christendom. 

Radio and TV programs took the 
show into additional French homes. 
And many towns and cities have asked 
for the exhibition. 

In an issue coinciding with the exhi- 
bition, the Roman Catholic magazine 
Missi, published in Lyons, carried an ar- 
ticle asking how Roman Catholics can 
find “their appropriate place” in the 
ecumenical Written by 
Father Maurice Villain, the article 
“Catholics can and should become 
part of the ecumenical movement. . . . 
In seeking a way to get into touch with 
their separated brethren, Catholics cer- 
tainly intend to remain true to pure doc- 
trine and are not to go beyond the limits 
of their own discipline.” Missi is pub- 
lished by a group representing sixteen 


movement. 


says, 


Roman Catholic orders. 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARDS 

The Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania, last month an- 
nounced the winners in the 1956 na- 
tional and school awards program. The 
object of the Foundation’s program is to 
recognize outstanding efforts to improve 
public understanding of the basic Amer- 
ican freedoms. 

Among the recipients of second place 
awards in the “Spiritual Values-Ser- 
mons” category, were three Presbyte- 
rian U.S.A. ministers. One hundred 
dollars and the George Washington 
Honor Medal were given to the Rever- 
ends George W. Carson, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania; D. Hobart Evans, Hyatts- 
ville, Maryland; and Wendell S. Tre- 
dick, Kensington, Maryland. Other 
Presbyterian U.S.A. ministers, who re- 
ceived the George Washington Honor 
Medal for sermons submitted, are the 
Reverends John D. Craig, Houston, 
Texas; Robert E. Shields, Morgantown, 
West Virginia; Marshall Wayne Simp- 
son, Peoria, Illinois; and William A. 
Young, Highland Park, Illinois. 


BOND SALE FOR NEW CHURCH 


To secure the necessary funds for a 


new building, the John Calvin Presby- 
terian Church of Tulsa, Oklahoma (the 
Reverend James M. DeFriend, pastor), 
has offered an $80,000 bond issue to in- 


terested investors. The bonds mature at 
six-month intervals and bear interest at 
5% per annum. Information may be ob- 
tained from the church, 445 South 93rd 
East Avenue; or from Mr. Bernard 
Dempsey, Chairman, Bond Sales Pro- 
gram, 7862 East Marshall Street, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


RECORDER CHOIR 

The success of an unusual type of 
choir at the Linwood Presbyterian 
Church in Kansas City, Missouri, has re- 
sulted in the formation of a 
group of persons interested in learning 
to “toot” a recorder. The wooden mu- 
sical instrument produces a flute-like 
tone, and is blown vertically. There are 
variations: a soprano, 
alto, tenor, bass, and contrabass. 

The original class, organized some 
time ago by Mr. Paul Lefever, director 
of music of the church, was comprised 
of ten young people and two adults. 
This choir is now trained to present 
public performances. The project was 
not undertaken primarily to bring to- 
gether a group of musically proficient 
persons, Mr. Lefever says, but to inter- 
est those of non-musical training. 


second 


six sopranino, 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

A reception was held recently in 
honor of Dr. J. Norman Hunter by 
members and friends of the Market 
Square Presbyterian Church, Harris- 





Director of Music Paul Lefever rehearses recorder choir at Linwood Presbyterian 
Church, Kansas City, Missouri (the Reverend Thomas P. Lindsay, pastor). 
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burg, Pennsylvania, upon his retirement 
at the end of forty-four years in the 
Christian ministry. Dr. Hunter has 
served the church as Minister of Chris. 
tian Education for the past five years. 
During the program a purse was pre 
sented to Dr. and Mrs. Hunter, and re. 
cordings of the service and reception 
were taken to be sent to the couple’s five 
daughters. 

@ Dr. W. B. Miller, for forty-nine years 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Van Buren, Arkansas, was honored at 
special services, and a reception, re 
cently upon his retirement. During the 
festivities which were attended by hun- 
dreds of members of the church, and 
friends, many gifts of appreciation were 
presented to Dr. Miller and his wife. 
@ Last month Mrs. J. W. Farris, a 
member of First Presbyterian Church, 
Independence, Iowa, for eighty-three 
years, passed the ninety-ninth anniver- 
sary of her birth. During the day she re- 
ceived many greetings and callers. Al 
though unable to attend services, Mr. 
Farris continues to support the church 
and keeps informed about its various 
programs. At a recent meeting, the ses- 
sion of the church (the Reverend Dean 
T. Waychoff, pastor) inserted a special 
tribute to Mrs. Farris in the minutes. 
@ First Presbyterian Church of Fort 
Collins, Colorado, recently held a serv- 
ice, followed by a reception, in honor of 
Dr. Marcus Grether upon his retire 
ment from the ministry. He has been a 
pastor for forty years, nearly seventeen 
of which were spent in First Church. 
On the occasion Dr. Grether was pre 
sented a purse by the congregation. 

@ Five fifty-year memberships in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Eveleth, 
Minnesota (the Reverend Robert A 
Morgan, pastor) were recognized recent- 
ly at a congregational meeting. They are 
held by former Ruling Elder John Me 
Whirter and Mrs. McWhirter, Mrs. John 
Goard, Mrs. Albert Davey, and Elder }. 
C. Mitchell. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

110th. First Presbyterian Church, Mt. 
Sterling, Ohio (Mr. David Nawyn, stu- 
dent supply). 

50th. Class Fourteen of the Bible 
School of First Presbyterian Church, 
Oakdale, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Robert E. Canon, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

San Marino Community Church, San 
Marino, California (the Reverend Fred- 
erick W. Cropp, pastor), of a building 
for activities of youth. 

First Presbyterian Church, Hartford, 
Connecticut (the Reverend Calvin H. 
Buchanan, pastor), of a new manse. 

Hobe Sound Presbyterian Church, 
Hobe Sound, Florida (the Reverend 
T. J. Simpson, pastor), of the remodeled 
church, and a new chancel. 

First Presbyterian Church, Lake 
Worth, Florida (the Reverend Fred A. 
Kullmar, pastor), of a Christian-educa- 
tion building. 

Allentown Presbyterian Church, Al 
lentown, New Jersey (the Reverend 
C. William Hassler, pastor), of the ren- 
ovated and redecorated sanctuary. 

St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Laurel Springs, New Jersey (the Rever- 
end Edward Louis Schalk, pastor), of 
the completely remodeled church build- 
ing. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Syracuse, New York (the Reverend 
Richard A. Newman, pastor), of a new 
manse. 

The Firestone Park Presbyterian 
Church, Akron, Ohio (the Reverend 
Robert G. Morey, pastor), of a new 
sanctuary. 

Cincinnati Branch of the Ohio Pres- 
byterian Home upon the occasion of its 
opening, 

First Presbyterian Church, Beaver, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend E. G. Mon- 
tag, pastor), of an education unit. 

Narberth Presbyterian Church, Nar- 
berth, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Ken- 
neth A. Hammonds, pastor), of a new 
sanctuary and education facilities. 

Central Presbyterian Church, New 
Castle, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Henry B. Strock, Jr., pastor), of a new 
manse. 

Community Presbyterian Church, 
Wapato, Washington (the Reverend Jo- 
seph V. Dixon, pastor), of a new sanc- 
tuary and fellowship hall, and a Chris- 
tian-education building. 
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Upholstered Continuous Pewing 


American Seating’s new Bopirorm® 


Upholstered Continuous Pewing an- 
swers a long-felt need. Here, at last, 
is pewing that incorporates traditional 
church beauty and dignity with genuine 
comfort. 

This new pewing is of all-steel, 
welded-channel construction, and is 
built to give a lifetime of comfort that 
encourages attention. It has full-depth 
spring-arch seat and back, padded and 
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ALASKA 
6th CRUISE 
especially for Presbyterians, 


JULY 4-25 


For free, illustrated folder 
““Alaska"’, please write Mr. 
M. R. Johnson, Presbyterian-Alaska Tour Manager, 
care Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

















RENOWNED 


PIPE ORGANS 


Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America 


covered with your choice of nylon 
upholstery materials in true and tradi- 
tional church colors. Seat has an extra 
layer of foam rubber. 

Hard to damage, easy to clean, you 
can reupholster this pewing without 
using tacks. Aids acoustics in the 
church, too. 

For complete details, ask your Ameri- 
can Seating representative, or write us 
direct for descriptive literature. 


Bodiform Upholstered Pews « Bodiform 
Traditional Pews « Bodiform Contem- 
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will still be 
seeing and 
discussing this 
magnificent film 


IF YOU ACT NOW! 


YES, THIS IS YOUR LAST CHANCE to ob- 
tain for your church or school a 16 mm. 
copy of this world-famous film. Feature- 
length—1 hour and 45 minutes (Black 


and White—Sound—4000 feet). 


DEADLINE: 


APRIL 15, 1957 





NM artin 


THE FAMOUS MOTION PICTURE MASTERPIECE THAT 
RECREATES SO BRILLIANTLY THE EVENTS AND PERSONALITIES 
OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


@ “The finest religious film ever made” 


@ Still creating headline news 

®@ Those who fear the truth have tried to ban it 
@ Winner of international awards 

@ Hailed by critics and millions of viewers 

@ Endorsed enthusiastically by leading churchmen 


A phenomenal 16 mm. offering 
is now being terminated. A 
world’s record has been estab- 
lished — almost 3500 prints have 
already been leased to churclies, 
chaplains, schools, universities, 
hospitals, prisons, missionaries. 


A small investment $17 500 


now will bring your 

church lifetime use ¥-5. end Cen. onty 
of its own 16 mm. copy of this 
prized teaching aid and time- 
less inspirational resource. Show 
it whenever you wish. WORTH 
SEEING AGAIN AND AGAIN. 


YOU CANNOT LEGALLY RENT THIS FILM NOW or AFTER APRIL 15th 


D> White... Wine... . Telephone Joday / 


fo reserve your copy 


LUTHERAN CHURCH PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


New York 36, New York 


11 West 42nd Street 


Suite 1146 














NEWS 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Ma 
Iowa (the Reverend Gardner. L. Winn, 
pastor), for an education building. 

Manokin Presbyterian Church, Prip. 
cess Anne, Maryland (the Reverend 
John Franklin McCleary, pastor), for q 
Christian-education building. 

Gilgal Presbyterian Church, R.D, 2 
Marion Center, Pennsylvania (the Rey. 
erend Guy E. Gray, Jr.), for additional 
space for Christian education. 

First Presbyterian Church, El Paso, 
Texas (the Reverend George W. Bw. 
roughs, pastor), for the first unit of a 
new church plant which includes , 
church school, fellowship hall, and ad. 
ministration facilities. 


MORTGAGE BURNING: 

Conshohocken Presbyterian Church, 
Conshohocken, Pennsylvania (the Rever- 
end Theodore F. Kennedy, pastor), of 
the indebtedness on the church school. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED 
St. Andrew Presbyterian Church, 
Denver, Colorado (the Reverend Wil- 
liam N. Colwell, organizing pastor). 
St. Stephen’s Presbyterian Church, 
San Antonio, Texas (the Reverend Joe 
E. Francis, pastor). 


NEW CONGREGATONS FORMED: 

John Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, New York (the Reverend 
John MacInnes, pastor). 





On The Air 


History—past and present—on 
“Frontiers of Faith,” March 17—A 
layman meets news panel on sub- 
ject “Christianity in International 
Tensions.” March 24—“Life of John 
Knox”—Eugene C. Blake, commen- 
tator. NBC network, Sunday, 1:30 
to 2:00 p.m. (EST). 


John S. Bonnell and Laurence W. 
Lange on “Pilgrimage—In Search of 
Truth.” ABC radio network, Sun- 
day, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (Est). 


Dramas of the church at work on 
“Let There Be Light” carried on 
about 300 radio stations across 
America. 


Check with your station for local 
time and date—then publicize. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


Best Sellers on Film 


Fr more than passing interest be- 
O cause of their origin in best-sellers 
are these new and forthcoming motion 
pictures: The Spirit of Saint Louis by 
Charles A. Lindbergh (Warner Bros.), 
The Hunchback of Paris based on Vic- 
tor Hugo’s Hunchback of Notre Dame 
(Allied Artists), Bugle’s Wake by Curt 
Brandon (Columbia), Heidi and Peter 
by Johanna Spyri (United Artists), A 
Time to Love and A Time to Die by 
Erich Maria Remarque (Universal-In- 
tenational), Pylon by William Faulk- 
ner (United Artists), The Tale of Two 
Cities by Charles Dickens (J. Arthur 
Rank Organization). 

These other films from Universal-In- 
ternational studios are all based on well- 
known plays: The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street by Rudolf Beiser, Twelve Angry 
Men by Reginald Rose, Emperor Jones 
by Eugene O'Neill, and For Love or 
Money by F. Hugh Herbert. 

There’s a fresh breeze blowing from 
the direction of NBC radio these Mon- 
day nights at 9:30 est. With the ear- 
catching title of Classical Music For 
People Who Hate Classical Music, 
George R. Marek goes all out to convert 
the unwary to appreciate the classics. 
This wisecracking disc jockey beguiles 
his radio audience into listening to the 
great masters by telling humorous an- 
ecdotes on composers and artists. At 
times he whispers his announcements 
as if they are confidential; at others he 
cajoles the listener with some good-na- 
tured scolding. One night recently he 
spun a line that might have come 
straight from Victor Borge, claiming 
that more people fall asleep during the 
playing of “Liebestraum” than any 


other composition. Then he proceeded 
to play it. If bantering will win new 
adherents to good music, this program 
will succeed. 

Those who enjoy well-sung Negro 
spirituals (and that must include just 
about everybody) will take to the new 
twelve-inch long-playing record Fisk 
Jubilee Singers, produced by Word Rec- 
ords. That gifted chorus under the di- 
rection of John W. Work sings eleven 
favorites including “Were You There?” 
“I Want Jesus to Walk With Me,” “Rock 
My Soul in the Bosom of Abraham,” 
“Go Down Death,” “I’ve Been in the 
Storm So Long,” and “Is a Light Shin- 
ing in the Heaven.” The price is $4.98. 

Proud Years is another of the grow- 
ing list of distinguished 16-mm. films 
produced by the Center for Mass Com- 
munication of Columbia University 
Press. This one makes a cogent plea for 
all of us to understand the struggles of 
aged persons. With its wholesome em- 
phasis on helping the aged to help 
themselves, it shows elderly folks in a 
series of situations that drive home the 
narrator’s point: “There’s no satisfaction 
in life like being useful.” Churches can 
use this motion picture to educate fam- 
ilies on the fine points of aiding their 
senior members to find a happy life. 

From our irony-of-fate department: 
The one place that Twentieth Century 
Fox’s eminently successful movie The 
King and I cannot be exhibited is in 
Thailand even though the film is all 
about that country. The reason given 
is that certain members of the royal 
family objected to its humor. So the 
Bangkok opening was cancelled. 

—J. C. Wynn. 





Elizabeth Barrett’s visit with brothers and sisters angers father (John Gielgud). 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


® Warren Wilson. A new folder 
which tells the story of a junior col- 
lege serving an’ interracial-interna- 
tional student body. A stimulus to 
the 1957 National Missions project 
for women’s opportunity giving; 
also resource material for the 1957- 
58 mjssion study theme. (Adapted 
from Presbyterian Life cover story 
of November 28, 1953.) Single 
copy free; additional copies, 5¢ 
each. 

@ Come . . . Learn of Me. This 
new manual in the Presbyterian 
Women’s Organization Program 
Resource Series is a valuable guide 
for Spiritual Life secretaries. 15¢ 
each, 


@ My New Life. A half-hour 16 
mm sound film in color produced 
by the Reverend J. Graley Taylor 
of Tieton, Washington, and distrib- 
uted by the Division of Evangelism. 
Excellent for church organizations. 
Available through Presbyterian 
Distribution Service. Rental $10.00, 
plus postage and insurance. 


® Missionary Education in the 
Sunday Church School. This four- 
page leaflet deals with the admin- 
istrative relationship of missionary 
education and the church-school 
staff. Resource material list very 
helpful, especially for those church 
schools not using Christian Faith 
and Life materials. Free. 


@ Steps . . . In the Right Direc- 
tion. What are some of the advance 
steps taken in recent vears and some 
which will be taken by the Board of 
Christian Education? Learn more 
about the work of this agency of 
the U.S.A. Presbyterian Church. A 
suitable item for your church leaf- 
let rack. Free. 

® New Day Dawning. A vivid ex- 
position of new developments in 
policy and action of the Christian 
world missions against the back- 
ground of 1956 Lake Mohonk 
World Consultation. 50¢. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

71 East Lake St.. Chicago 1, Ill. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 








Family 


an 


By Oren Arnold 


March often blows and _blusters 
around our house without attracting 
much attention or doing any real harm. 
So do I. 


co] Cc — 


Once more the sap’s rising. To get 
some of its get-up-and-go back into your 
blood stream remember that while God 
made the world, he left the farms un- 
tilled, the oil unbored, the lumber un- 
cut, and the poetry unwritten. 


° 2 i 


How are you doin’ with your New 
Year’s Day promises? I hold that good 
resolutions should be treated the same 
as babies crying in church—carried out 
immediately. 
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Mockingbirds around a home are ex- 
actly like children. Our nesting pair are 
noisy, happy, mischievous, and charm- 
ing. They even tease the dog and cat. 





Don't look now, but that ominous 
cloud just over the horizon is April 15. 
It reminds me of what my banker friend 
George Christie said last week—“Every 
man owes it to himself to be a success. 
He also owes it to the collector of in- 
ternal revenue.” 


“It is one thing to proclaim lofty prin- 
ciples,” George Hall reminded us Sun- 
day. “It is another to live them. Jesus 
did both.” 
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Biggest mistake we can make is to 
try to understand the Divine story in 
terms of “reason” or logic. The Nativity 
itself is completely “unreasonable.” But 
there is a far more dependable and im- 
portant door to knowledge. It is the per- 
fection of intuition. It is called faith. 
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Somebody asked my friend Loren 
Pedrick when had he stopped singing 
in our choir, and he gave an honest 
answer—“Since that Sunday I was ab- 
sent, and everybody thought the organ 
had been tuned!” 
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“Many people expect to be elected 
to heaven,” suggests Jackson Burns, 
“when they aren’t even running for 
office.” 

° ° o 

Borrowed grandbaby Robin and took 
her to our church last Sunday. Had to 
have her as ammunition to fight back at 
the other middleagers who have been 
lording it over me with their children’s 
children. We got a lot of attention dur- 
ing coffee hour, and there’s some ques- 
tion as to whether Robin or I enjoyed 
it most. 

° oc ° 

Science has greatly increased the 
length of human life. Now, if it will 
just increase the quality of it... . 
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Some men depend entirely upon 
themselves. Others marry. 
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Any wife can help keep springtime 
in her husband’s eyes by keeping a 
fresh flower in her hair. Any husband 
can help keep springtime in his wife’s 
heart by supplying the flower. 
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“In trying times,” suggests Ruth A. 
Wilson of Bradford, Pa., “too many peo- 
ple stop trying.” 

Her Sunday school teacher asked 
ten-year-old Sherry Booth how Solomon 
happened to be so wise. “Because,” 
Sherry answered, after due meditation, 
“he had so many wives to advise him.” 


My good friend Will McClure, who 
celebrated his fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary recently, says “A man is always 
as young as he feels but seldom as im- 
portant.” 

I am working hard to perfect my in- 
vention that will control the chlorophyll 
coming up in my yard. The thought is 
to have an inexpensive device that will 
mow it electronically via push buttons 
beside a hammock. 


We'd have a generation of geniuses 
if all our children were as brilliant in 
school and as well-behaved at home as 


we parents think we remember being. 


THE CHRISTIAN GOD 
IS DIFFERENT 


(Continued from page 16) 


redemption really change a man. They 
do more than write off his guilt or give 
him an outwardly good position; they 
renew him.” 

But the enemies of the church were 
relentless and the grip of evil upon men 
and governments was _ undeniable. 
Christians were prepared for the suffer. 
ing of anxiety and pain. What did they 
make of the contradiction between the 
church’s conviction that Christ’s new 
kingdom was a reality and the evident 
persistence of evil? 

“We have lost the sense of amazing 
newness, of decisive action, of crucial 
victory already won and made basic 
for all eternity,” replies Dr. Filson. “But 
that sense thrills the New Testament 
writers. The final action of God has 
begun in Jesus Christ. The Kingdom 
has begun to come. The eternal order is 
breaking into the historical order and 
men of faith can and do already enter it 
and know its privileges. . . . The essen- 
tial factor that supports and _steadies 
Christian hope is not a bright promise 
of impending relief from present evil; 
it is the fact that in Christ and the 
Spirit, God has already achieved the de- 
cisive beginning of his final victory and 
thus given the sure promise that all the 
rest will follow.” 

Christians cannot altogether escape 
the evil one, but in the faith of Christ 
his dominion is broken. We confidently 
look to Christ to bring to the life of 
man the full reality of his own Resur- 
rection; he will finally brush away the 
clinging ugliness of sin. He is the first 
to arise from death and in his glorified 
person all his disciples behold the as- 
surance of an ultimate perfection. The 
risen Christ is a reality beyond the abil- 
ity of man to imagine or desire. His 
Resurrection foreshows a consumma- 
tion from which every disharmony will 
be banished. Because Christians recog- 
nize such a goal for history only in the 
risen Christ, it is natural that they 
should look to him to bring to earth 
in his own person that perfection which 
exists now only in himself. 
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THE HOUSE THAT 
PRAYER BUILDS 


(Continued from page 7) 


Be thou mine, that I may be thine for- 
evermore. O Christ, blessed art thou 
whom I love and adore.” 

The principle is to let your emotions 
follow vour thoughts naturally. Do not} 
try to force your emotions or strain them 
or make them express what you do not 
truly feel. As you meditate upon God 
and his love for you, the inner motions 
of your heart will become emotions ex- 
pressed by loving in return. There is, | 
for example, a peace from God which 
fows over us as we think of him as 
perfect peace (“thou wilt keep him in| 
perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
thee”). We can, however, receive such 
peaceful emotions only as we deliber- 
ately turn our minds to him. Feelings 
follow thoughts. 

And now, curiously enough, an 
almost imperceptible change will be- 
gin to take place. The change that 
comes may not be one that you are 
aware of at the time, and you may see it 
only as you look back. A husband and 
wife grow in love for each other through 
successive stages, but they are aware of 
them only in retrospect, as when they 
declare, after ten years of marriage, “It 
isa miracle that we ever dared to get 
married, for we had then no real idea 
of what love was like.” 

The gradual change in your relation- 
ship to God (a love relationship) is 
marked when one day you discover that 
you are paying less attention in prayer 
to formal steps and external guides. You 
are less concerned about specific kinds 
of prayer, even specific kinds of re- | 
quests. Rather than wondering how, 
when, or where they will be answered, 
you are now content simply to lay them 
before God. You know that he will an- 
swer in his way and time as is best for 
vou. 

You are more and more content sim- 
ply to be with him. You are aware more 
than before of being in him. The ten- 
sion or strain of “you” and “God” as two 
different persons in a personal relation- 
hip is slackened. It now seems more as 
though God were more directly all 
wound you, even within you, almost as 
though he were in you and you in him. 
There is an intimacy that you never had 
before. God is still another person and 
ilways remains so, but now you are 
more sensitive to him as spirit dwelling 
within you and around you. 

As you give less attention to the 
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This Hungarian refugee mother's 
pensive face expresses all the un- 
certainty of life for her baby and 
herself in a strange land. Only 
the week before she was in the 
house where she was born with 
all the familiar things around 
her. She left them all, perhaps 
forever, to escape tyranny. But 
what now for her baby and for 
her? 


Photopress, Zurich 


“LOOK AFTER OUR CHILDREN, 
WE STAY TO FIGHT TO THE END.” 


What greater story has ever been 
told in so few words as the labels 
around the necks of Hungarian chil- 
dren who arrive at the Austrian bor- 
der, “Look after our children, we stay 
to fight to the end!” 

Forever in the pages of history will 
be written the bravery of the Hun- 
garian people in their effort to break 
the chains of slavery and become a free 
people. As Christ once looked over 
the city of Jerusalem and wept, so 
must He today weep over the city of 
Budapest. 

Christian Children’s Fund, with 
224 orphanages in 33 countries, in- 
cluding Austria, is assisting Hungar- 


Such children 


ian refugee children. 


For information write: 








CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


can be “adopted”. The cost is $120.00 
a year, if you wish, payable monthly. 
You will receive your child’s name, 
address, picture and story and can cor- 
respond. If you want to “adopt” such 


a child, please check here [). 


Children can also be “adopted” at 
the same cost with the same privileges 
in Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, 
Finland, France, Free China, Greece, 
Hong Kong, India, Indochina, Indo- 
nesia, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, 
Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United 
States, Western Germany, or wher- 


ever the greatest need. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


I wish to “adopt” a boy 
eseeseese- Girl for one year in 


(Name Country) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 

first month.................... Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
emp Gy evORee Bivins ic iccrdiennses 


....Please send me further information. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 











THE HOUSE THAT 
PRAYER BUILDS 


proper rules of prayer, it is as though 
God himself becomes more your guide. 
You now begin to trust him and to fol- 
low leadings that seem to come directly 
from God within you. You are content 
with few words, perhaps only single 
words: “God,” “Love,” “Blessed Jesus,” 
“Holy One.” 

In this kind of prayer you find your- 
self one day at the Center. The Center 
seems to have enfolded you, and all 
mere externals have been dropped off 
and shut away. So the Quakers have the 
wonderful phrase of “centering down.” 
Here within us (vet also outside us) is 
the Deep, the Quiet, the Rest of the 
Spirit of God himself. 

Now you do not move. You do not 
agitate. You simply are. And God is 
holding you in the Quiet and you rest 
within him as your Center. God is. You 
feel no need to speak now, or to listen. 
You simply are in God, and he is in you. 
You look at, contemplate, rest in, love 
each other. It is love responding to love. 
That is to be “prayed through.” It is as 
though you were “inspired,” “breathed 
through” by a Spirit that comes from 
bevond, wells up within you, and car- 
ries you in response back to its source. 
God having found you, and you having 
responded, he has now brought you into 
himself—and yet you are still you! 

At its height, this relationship with 
God is something of a glimpse of what 
heaven may be. Such an experience of 
ecstasy, however, is not expected to re- 
main in this life on earth. It may indeed 
come and go in a flash. You return then 
to your regular prayers, not impatient 
because these feelings have gone, but 
thankful that they have come and con- 
fident that they will, in God’s good time, 
return. The feelings will come and go— 
do not trust the feelings. God remains 
and you remain—trust him. 


Prayers that you will 


To will a prayer is to direct your will 
to God, irrespective of your feelings. It 
is the final and most essential prayer in 
the sense that this is “you” praying—the 
real you as your emotions are not “you.” 
When you have said to God, “I will this 


. or this . . . to thank you . . . or to 
love you... or to have you,” you have 
expressed the very heart of your rela- 
tionship to God. This will is the core 
of your soul. 

As we have seen, you are to trust, not 
your feelings about God, but God him- 
self. Whether you feel God is near or 
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far away has nothing to do with the 
fact of God and his nearness to you. The 
fact is, whatever your feelings, that God 
is where you are. 

So let here a negative word be said 
about feelings. Important as the emo- 
tions are for action—indeed they provide 
the driving power for most action—they 
are nonetheless very unreliable guides 
for action. The surer guides are always 
your intellect and your will. 

It is treacherous to count upon your 
feelings. You may, for example, one day 
feel happy and the next day feel un- 
happy for no apparent reason, when 
your actual condition has not changed 
at all. You are drawn to like some peo- 
ple and dislike others—again for the 
most superficial reasons. Sometimes you 
like the people you ought to dislike and 
dislike those you have good reason to 
like. We are all subject to moods and 
changes of temperament in varying de- 
gree, and emotional feelings have fre- 
quently no rational rhyme or reason in 
their fluctuations. 

And so with our feelings about God. 
Sometimes we say that we “feel close 
to God.” Other times we “feel apart 
from God.” Still again, “we feel God 
does not exist.” These feelings, of 
course, have nothing to do with the 
matter. God either is or he is not. If he 
is, he is where you are—precisely there. 
Whether you “feel” he is there or not 
has no bearing whatsoever on his actu- 
ally being there. 

So do not trust your feelings as a 
guide in your relationship with God. 
They come and go. They are helpful 
when they make you “feel” near him. 
But nothing has actually changed when 
those feelings change. God is still there. 
And so are you. 

And the only question is: Do you 
want him there? This has to do with 
your will. It has to do with your choices. 
It has to do with your most basic de- 
cisions in life. It has to do with the real 
you. 

Thus, the prayers that mean the most 
are the prayers that you will. This is 
not to say that prayers thought and 
prayers felt are not honest prayers. It is 
simply to say that when they are willed 
they are complete. 

As a matter of fact, when feelings 
are withdrawn and you have nothing to 
go ahead on except your intellect and 
your will, you can make the greatest 
forward strides in prayer. It is then that 
you are able to decide whether you 
want God for himself or only for his 
gifts. In a sense it is a great act of trust 
that God makes toward us when he 


takes all feelings away to enable us to 
trust him alone, rather than to trust ou 
feelings about him. This opportunity to 
trust him alone because we know we 
want him alone is a great means of 
grace which he gives us. So, when your 
feelings toward God go away, thank 
God with your will, because it means 
that you have advanced enough for him 
to trust you. 

To be able to say, “O God, I want 
you,” is the great prayer of the will 
Here you pray to God and hold on to 
the personal relationship with him, not 
because you need to, or because you 
ought to, but simply because you want 
to. It is you and God alone in the es. 
sential parts of your natures—vour wills. 
And if you cannot say that, perhaps you 
can pray, “O God I want to want you.” 
That is enough. 


The house of the soul 

The house that prayer builds, then, 
is the house of your soul. The prayer 
that builds this house is always three- 
fold: thinking, feeling, and willing. Al 
though we have separated them artif- 
cially into three distinct prayers, it is 
clear that they all are closely inter- 
twined. While one aspect rather than 
another will be stressed from prayer to 
prayer, all elements are in each, and the 
most complete prayer includes all 
equally. The heart of prayer, however, 
is the prayer of the will directed to the 
God one knows to be true. 

So the house is built. The foundation 
stones are firmly in place and made 
more secure day by day as your prayers 
of adoration, thanksgiving, confession, 
intercession, and petition continue to 
be said. The dwelling place of the soul 
is then constructed, with variations for 
individual patterns, as prayers that 
stress the intellect take an increasingly 
important place. These prayers of medi- 
tation are the key prayers. The structure 
is completed as prayers that include 
your emotions and prayers that are 
based on your will then take their 
proper places. This is the mansion 
where the soul dwells and where God 
is your constant Companion and Guest. 


This is the fourth in a series of @- 
ticles adapted from John B. Coburn's 
book Prayer and Personal Religion. In 
the next issue of PrespyTERIAN LIFE, 
Dr. Coburn will interpret the role of 
prayer in an individual's relationship 
with his family, business associates, 
and fellow churchmen. 

The series is reprinted by permission 
of the Westminster Press. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
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For THE MONSTER 


“Please, please, please!” Karen gave 
an extra tug on her big brother's shirt- 
tail with each “please.” 

Bob tried to pull away. “Let go, 
Karen. I’ve already asked Hubert to fly 
the kite with me in the tournament. You 
know I’m allowed only one helper. And 
i's got to be somebody a lot heavier 
than you on the end of the string, or the 
Monster will get away from us.” 

Karen put all her weight on the shirt- 
tail. “I’m heavy.” 

“Not heavy enough,” Bob said, pa- 
tiently working his shirt loose from 
Karen's fingers. “Remember our kite was 
picked as the best one to represent the 
High Flyers in the city tournament. If 
we win tomorrow, then the whole club 
gets a bus trip to the county contest, 
with free hot dogs and ice cream. You 
and I can’t fix things just for our own 
fun. We're working for the club.” 

“Oh, well, if that’s the way you feel 
about it!” Karen scrambled to her feet, 
gave Bob a blazing look from her big 
brown eyes, and marched away to her 
own room. Bang went the door. Karen 
knew Bob was right, but it didn’t seem 
fair. She had loaned Bob seventy-five 
cents for the tournament entry fee. She 
had typed out the safety rules that every 
And she had 
helped Bob build the extra-big kite that 
he wanted. Bob had even said he could 
not have done a good job without her 
nimble fingers. All the time she was 
working on the Monster she had been 
imagining the thrill of flying it on Windy 


by Dorothy Ballard 


Hill. Now she was left out just because 
she didn’t weigh as much as Hubert 
Baker. It wasn’t fair at all. 

The next morning Bob, whistling 
cheerfully, hustled through his Saturday 
chores. “Ready to leave?” he asked 
Karen when he had finished. 

Karen lifted her chin. “I’m not going.” 

“But Hubert and I are counting on 
you to make repairs if the Monster gets 
into trouble. See, here’s the glue and 
paper and scissors and string in this bag 
for vou to carry.” 

Karen might have changed her mind 
if Bob hadn't mentioned Hubert, but 
that was too much for her. “If you'd 
rather have Hubert fly the kite, he'll have 
to do the repairing.” 

Bob's lips tightened. “I thought you 
were a real High Flyer and a loyal 
member of the team. Guess I was mis- 
taken.” 

He flung on his jacket and cap, picked 
up the kite, and ran out of the house. 
From the window Karen watched him 
all the way to the top of Windy Hill. It 
was a glorious spring morning. The sun 
and clouds played tag in a dazzling 
blue sky. The wind was singing high and 
steady — exactly right for kites. Karen 
swallowed hard and batted her brown 
eyes to keep back the tears. 

As she turned away from the window, 


she saw a brown paper bag on the sofa. 


Bob had forgotten the repair kit. 


Almost without thinking, Karen put 


on her wraps and set off for the hill with 
the bag. When, out of breath, she got to 


the top, the hill was alive with kites 
and children. Karen hurried past the 
long table set up for a “hospital” where 
kites could be laid flat for mending. She 
ducked under the arm of a tall man 
wearing a badge that read “Judge.” 
When she found Bob and Hubert, they 
were pulling the Monster out of the air. 

“You forgot the repair kit,” Karen 
panted. 

Bob’s frown changed to a grin. “Say 
am I glad to see you. We tore a big hole 
in the paper, and we can't get the kite 
up high enough to win.” 

They rushed the kite over to the hos- 
pital table. One of the other teams was 
using a stapler for mending. Karen was 
tempted to borrow it, for a stapler was 
much quicker. Then she remembered 
the safety rules—never use metal or wire 
in a kite. So she spread glue on the 
torn place and pressed a patch on it. 

As soon as the glue had set, the boys 
put the kite in the air again. Up went 
the Monster with a kick and a flourish 
in the March wind. Bob paid out the 
line while husky Hubert dug in his heels 
and held the kite steady. 

Up, up, up it went until it was only 
a speck in the blue. Higher than any 














other kite on Windy Hill. So high that 


Karen knew there was no doubt about 
the bus trip, hot dogs, and ice cream. 

When the judges presented the blue 
ribbon, Bob turned around : Karen and 
pinned it on her shoulder. “For a High 
Flyer 
ning team, 


and a loyal member of the 
” he said proudly. 


win- 


School is closer 
than you think 


IS HE RIDING TOWARD 
SUCCESS OR FAILURE? 


Let Childcraft help remove your doubts 


School can be a frightening new world or an excit- 


ing adventure for your child. One leads down the 
° road to continuing failure; the other toward shining 
success. Which shall it be? The answer rests with 
| you. Fortunately, today’s parents can have the help 
of Childcraft in preparing their youngsters not only 


America’s Famous Child Development Plan for school, but for life. 

Childcraft, you see, is not merely a collection of 
books, but a complete child development plan. With 
its background, children step across the threshold 
of school prepared to learn because Childcraft en- 
courages the learning habit through listening and 
doing. Childcraft instills a love of beauty, apprecia- 
tion of poems and pictures, understanding of music. 
It offers things to make and do, an introduction to 
science, and stimulates the young imagination. And 
it gives you the guidance of 150 educational experts 
in child training. 

In today’s competitive world, no child should be 
denied this opportunity. 


Mr. W. F. Funk 
Childcraft, Dept. 3503 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send me FREE, without obligation, 
my copy of the new 24-page booklet, “Their Future Is in 
Your Hands,” which contains a summary of “Education Is 
Inquire how you can earn a set of Childcraft for your family. a "Round The Clock Process.” 
For full information, write to A. Weingartner, Childcraft, 
Dept. 4503 Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois Name . - 
Address County 
Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Chicago, 54, Ill. . s 
City Zone State 


My Children’s ages are 








